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COMPETITION VS. MONOPOLY. 
Being the translation of an edict by Zeno, Emperor 
D. 483. 
“We command that no one may presume to exercise 


of the Eastern Empire, A. 


a monopoly of any kind of clothing, or of fish or 
any other thing serving for food, or for any other use, 
whatever its nature may be; nor may any person com- 
bine or agree in unlawful meetings, that different kinds 
of merchandise may not be sold at a-less price than 
they may have agreed upon among themselves. 

“And if any one shall presume to practice a mo- 
nopoly, let his property be forfeited and himself con- 
demned to perpetual exile. 

“And in regard to the principals of other professions, 
if they shall venture in the future to fix a price upon 
their merchandise, and to bind themselves by agree- 
ments not to sell at a lower price, let them be con- 
demned to pay forty pounds of gold. 

“Your courts shall be condemned to pay fifty pounds 
of gold if it shall happen, through avarice, negligence, 
or any other misconduct, that the provisions of thisi 
salutary constitution for the prohibition of monopolies 
and agreements among the different bodies of merchants 
shall not be carried into effect."—From Everybody’s 
Magazine. 








An Opportunity for the Postal. 
The following letter was written to TELEPHONY by S. H. 
Logan, of Clarksville, Ark. 


I have been making an effort to get the Pustal Tele- 
graph people (Mackay) to build some toll lines from 
Little Rock to Fort Smith, as that seems about the only 
salvation for the Independent people of Arkansas. They 
have just completed a line from Texarkana, Ark., via 
Little Rock, to Memphis, Tenn. Now if we could get 
them to build up this way to Fort Smith, we could fur- 
nish them with fifteen exchanges between Little Rock 
and Fort Smith, and we could get exchanges at Lit- 
tle Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, Conway, Hot Springs 
and Fayetteville, which would put the Independents in 
control of the situation down here. This would mean 





the sale of a million dollar’s worth of Independent 


equipment and it seems to me that we should have the 
aid and assistance of all the Independent manufac- 
turers in getting them to put this line in. 


We want your help in taking this matter up with the 
Independent telephone manufacturers and getting them 
to help us get these lines. I have had some correspon- 
dence with F. W. Conger, of Dallas, Tex., who has 
charge of this territory for the Mackay company, and 
he has promised to take the matter up with headquar- 
ters. There would be several thousand dollars’ worth 
of tolls over this line every month and there is no ques- 
tion but that the line would be a paying investment. 
Will you help us in this matter? 

The situation which Mr. Logan so graphically describes 
needs no comment from us. It is evident that there is, in 
Arkansas today, an opportunity for considerable Inde- 
pendent telephone development. It is equally evident that 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. (controlled by The Mackay 
Companies) has here offered it an opportunity to furnish 
the back bone of a project which will pay it handsome 
returns and which will at the same time place Independent 


telephony on a sound footing in the Ozark state. 


As TELEPHONY’s readers know, the Independent plants 
in a number of Arkansas towns were recently acquired by 
different groups of financiers and eventually turned over to 
the Bell interests. The “clean-up” is probably regarded by 
those interests as fairly complete. The only thing which 
has been overlooked is the fact that history will undoubt- 
edly repeat itself here, as it has elsewhere, and the old. 
un-modern and sometimes actually decrepit properties 
which the Bell bought at a huge cost will be replaced by 
new, thoroughly financed, strictly modern systems, offer- 


ing competition more effective than before. 

It is probable that before this reaches our readers the 
Postal will have plans under way looking to this very end. 
The officers of that company have repeatedly affirmed their 
willingness and desire to co-operate in precisely such cases 
as this—to build the 
profitably to themselves, 


long distance lines which will, 
link the local telephone plants 


into a comprehensive telephone system, enabling them to 
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secure the telegraph business at a minimum cost. It is 
therefore, unbelievable that this opportunity should be 
overlooked, or that action by the telegraph company should 
be long delayed. 

Meanwhile, helpful suggestions from the field are so- 
licited as to the quickest and most effectual manner of re- 
claiming this large and fertile field for the Independents. 





Wasting Steam. ' 
“During more than twenty-four hours a continuous 
cloud of steam was escaping from a big hole in a back 
street in the downtown district,” says a writer in the Wall 
Street Journal, “when the cost accountant of a railway 
freight yard ambled along. He suddenly stopped and 
thought aloud to his companion. ‘That thing has been 
going on long enough to consume the equivalent of prob- 
ably five tons of coal.’ And then he went on. ‘Think 
of it! At almost any shifting yard on these frosty morn- 
ings you can see the trailing clouds of steam escaping, 
much to the satisfaction of the aesthetic eye, but costly 
to the purse of the railroad stockholder. Some roads 
keep tab on these things and charge up the escape of 
steam on yard engines by so much a minute to the man 
who is responsible for his engine. And it soon amounts 
to the worth of his wages if he is not careful. These 
are the points that the science of efficiency is gradually 
surmounting, and the time is not far off when waste ot 
this sort will lose a man his job.’” 
Have you ever seen a lineman, an operator, a book- 
keeper, or even a local manager, in the telephone busi- 
ness, wasting steam? . 





The Telephone on Construction Work. 

For several years the telephone has played an important 
role in all construction work where several sections of the 
job were separated by considerable distances. Its value 
as a time and money saver was early recognized on all 
work of this nature. It is seldom nowadays that pro- 
vision for local telephone service between various sec- 
tions of a construction undertaking is not made at the 
very start of the work. Such was the case in the con- 
struction of the telephone system for use in connection 
with the building of the Los Angeles aqueduct. 

This immense undertaking is being directed from the 
offices of the chief engineer in Los Angeles and it is 
necessary to have excellent facilities for communication 
with the various divisions of the work. The telephone 
system, a combination of local and long distance lines, 
was thoroughly planned out before construction was com- 
menced. The results obtained from its use have shown 
that the time expended in laying it out was well spent. 

The construction of the aqueduct involved the building 
and operation of three hydro-electric power plants and a 
cement plant. High tension power transmission lines 
from. the generating stations extend along practically 
the entire route of the aqueduct, thus furnishing power 


wherever it is needed. The successful operation of 
these enterprises necessitated dependable telephone com- 
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munication between the various stations and camps. 

The telephone lines could have been run on the same 
poles with the high tension wires but the service would 
have been more or less unsatisfactory owing to the in- 
ductive effects and the probability of the line being out 
of service in case of trouble on the transmission line. 
There also would have been danger to those using the 
telephones from high voltages which might accidentally 
be present on the telephone lines. It was, therefore, de- 
cided to build a separate pole line for the telephone wires 
and to take other precautions in order to eliminate dan- 
ger from induction and other causes due to the proximity 
of the high tension wires. 

Various problems arose regarding the establishment 
and connection of the local systems with the through 
line and also the regulation of traffic. They have all 
been worked out in a satisfactory manner, so that the 
best efficiency is obtained in the use of the system. 





The Telephone in Real Tragedy. 

We are all familiar with the increasing use of the tele- 
phone as an aid to comedy and drama on the stage. Very 
few playwrights of the times fail to work in an instrument 
or two, or even a switchboard, to aid in the dramatic effect. 
But, every once in a while it is brought to our attention 
how intensely the telephone enters into the tragedies of 
real life. ; 

When the yeggman “blows” a safe or attempts to make 
his “get-away” today he first cuts the telephone wires, or 
otherwise puts the instrument out of business. When the 
escaping crook is to be rounded up the telephone is, in 
many instances, the most important aid to his capture. 
And this not alone in the urban districts, but in the rural 
as well. So thoroughly has the telephone enmeshed the 
country with its wires that whole counties, and even groups 
of counties, may by its use be alarmed within a very few 
minutes, becoming a hot bed of suspicion, rendering every 
step of the fugitive a deadly peril and filling his soul with 
well justified apprehension of every one he meets. 

By way of illustration, the pursuit and capture of the 
three convicts, who escaped recently from the Nebraska 
state penitentiary, was accomplished mainly through the 
employment of the rural telephone. “Early in the day,” 
says the press dispatch, “the telephone operator at Gretna, 
fifteen miles south of this city (Omaha), gave the alarm 
of the presence in that vicinity of the men.” “The rural 


’ 


telephone,” it continues, “aided the pursuit, and the officers 
were able to learn from farmers along the route of the 
progress of the fugitives.” 

The one convict who survived when the posses finally 
closed in on the trio, in describing their flight, showed how 
menacing they considered the telephone. “We stopped at 
a farmer’s,” he said, “and there we ate. We left the fam- 
ily tied up and also cut their telephone wires.” 

But, in spite of their precautions, the murderers were 
caught, one shot to death, another dead by his own weapon, 
the third taken, back for trial and probable eventual execu- 


tion. 





A Unique Municipal Long 





Distance Telephone System 


The Construction of the Los Angeles Aqueduct an Immense Municipal Undertaking—Long Distance Telephone 
System, 250 Miles in Length with Connections to Local Systems in Various Places Along Aqueduct, 
an Important Factor in the Work—Construction and Operating Details 


By Percy G. Robinson 


Probably the most unique telephone system in the Uni- 
ted States today is that used in connection with the con- 
struction of the Los Angeles aqueduct, or, as it is per- 
haps better known to the world at large, the Owens River 
Project, in view of the fact that this system, which com- 
prises three exchanges and approximately five hundred 
miles of line, is owned, operated and maintained by the 
city of Los Angeles, California. 

In order that the reader may comprehend more fully 
the value of the telephone system, a brief outline of the 
circumstances necessitating the great undertaking which 


increase of population. The contents of the great natural 
reservoir in the San Fernando Valley in which the Los 
Angeles River finds its source is slowly but surely being 
depleted, because nature can replenish it only in the rainy 
season, and then not sufficiently. 

Investigations with the assistance of the government 
engineers of the United States Geological Survey, were 
made of all available sources of water supply sufficient 
to meet the need of this rapidly growing city, and it was 
found that Owens River afforded the only. adequate sup- 
ply that could be obtained. It was decided to build an 





Along the Route of the Aqueduct, Showing the Nature of the Country Traversed by the Telephone Line. 


is to furnish Los Angeles with water for years to come, 
is given. 

Los Angeles has been aptly called the “Wonder City.” 
Its remarkable growth has been the subject of a great 
deal of newspaper comment following publication of the 
official census figures last year. 

Ten years ago this city was the thirty-seventh city, ac- 
cording to population, of the cities in the United States, 
and now it ranks seventeenth, having increased over 210 
per cent. in the decade preceding the last census. 

In 1904 it became apparent that an additional water 
supply must be provided, to take care of this remarkable 
growth. The present city supply is obtained principally 
from the subterranean and surface flow of the Los Ange- 
les River, other sources of supply being of minor impor- 
tance. The daily average consumption of water is 35,- 
000,000 gallons and this rate is continually rising with the 


aqueduct at a cost. of approximately twenty-five million 
dollars to convey thé water to the city. Upon the com 
pletion of this aqueduct, 260,000,000 gallons of water will 
be brought every twenty-four hours to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of approximately 250 miles, from the heart of the 
great Sierra Nevada mountain range. 

The magnitude of this great municipal undertaking has 
amazed the engineering world, and financially, the cutting 
of the channel across the Isthmus of Panama is less of an 
obligation by the federal government than the building of 
this aqueduct which Los Angeles has undertaken. 

The work, which is rapidly rounding into shape, consists 
of 98 miles of covered concrete conduit, 40 miles uncov- 
ered conduit, 21 miles of open canal, 12 miles of inverted 
siphons, 43 miles of tunnels, ten to thirteen feet in diame- 
ter and four reservoirs along the line capable of holding 
three months supply of water. 
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The time required to complete the project was estimated 
at six years by the board of engineers, which would end 
the construction in 1913, but it now appears that 1912 will 
see its completion. There are approximately 4,000: men 
employed in the construction of this great undertaking. 


The preliminary estimates of the project showed, in 





In Tunnel Construction Mine Telephone Sets Are Used. 


the sections where the work was heavy and the require- 
ments for power considerable, that it would be more eco- 
nomical to generate electrical energy by water power at 
certain points and deliver it by transmission lines to the 
work, than if the necessary generating machinery and 
fuel were distributed along the line, while the results 
would be more satisfactory. . 

The power system determined upon consisted of three 
hydroelectric plants and 188 miles of 33,000-volt, three- 
phase transmission lines. 

In the early stages of construction, it. became apparent 
that some means of communication which would place the 
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It was believed 


poles with the high tension power wires. 
that the service would not be satisfactory especially in 
cases of trouble when it would be needed the most and 
that there would be more or less danger to the men using 
it. 

Estimates showed that, by using poles for the power- 
transmission line, five feet shorter than proposed, the 
telephone line could be placed on separate poles at an 
®equal or slightly less cost than if the line were run on the 
It was therefore decided to construct a sep- 
arate pole line, using 4-in. x 6-in. x 18-ft. redwood poles, 
160 feet apart and properly guyed. These poles 
The wire used is 
upon 


power poles. 


spaced 
are from butt cuts of selected redwood. 
No. 10 B & S bare, hard-drawn copper, supported 
oak brackets, by double petticoat, deep groove, glass in- 
sulators. 

The first twenty-two miles to the Fernando Tunnel con- 
sists of a No 10 B & S copper circuit bracketed on the 
poles of the United States Long Distance Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. (Independent) for a rental is 
The average actual cost of this section was $101 per 
mile. The average actual cost of the remaining sections 
was $188 per mile, which includes estimates, plans, loca- 
tion and supervision. The first section of 22° miles, cost 
$6 per mile above the estimated cost, but the actual cost 
per mile of the remainder of the line was considerably 
below the average estimated cost. 

The through telephone line is now in operation from 
the city limits of Los Angeles to Intake, Inyo County, 
California, a distance of approximately 250 miles. Con- 
nection with the Los Angeles offices from the city limits is 
had over a pair of wires, leased from the Independent tele- 
phone company. 

The system is divided into three sections by exchanges 
at Mojave and Cottonwood, with local stations connected 
at North Portal, Cinco and Sand Canon. Although stan- 
dard construction consists of oak brackets as wire sup- 
ports, four-pin cross arms are used where necessary; for 
instance, between North Portal (of the Elizabeth Tunnel) 
and Mojave where one local circuit is used in addition to 
the through line. 

Local lines have been constructed in each of the various 


which 
paid. 
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Map of District Traversed by Los Angeles Aqueduct, in the 


executive heads in the Los Angeles office in touch with 
the various camps and men in the field, was necessary. 
The only logical means for this purpose was the telephone. 
As the system would be used by all classes of men with 
but few of them familiar with electrical work, it was 
thought undesirable to run the telephone lines on the same 





Construction of Which the Telephone Plays Important Part. 


divisions along the work using No. 12 B. W. G. galvan- 
ized iron wire and these have a total mileage aggregating 
220 miles. Some of these local systems have as many as 
26 telephones connected to them. Each system may be 
temporarily connected: with the main line through a 
switch in the division engineer’s office. There is but one 
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main line telephone on each division. One of the illus- 
trations shows the local and main line sets, with the 
switches for connecting the local line to the main line. 

There are 140 telephones connecting with the system 
exclusive of the exchange at the Los Angeles office. The 
standard telephone set contains a five-bar, hand gener- 
ator, 2,500 ohm ringer, and dry cells. For protection a 
combined fuse and lightning arrester is placed inside 
and pencil fuses in the drop outside the buildings. All 
wiring is done in accordance with the specifications of 
the Fire Underwriters for 110-volt electric light wiring, 
No. 14 B & S braided rubber covered single copper wire was 
used, instead of the standard No. 19 twisted pair interior 
wire. Drop wires are of No. 14 B & S braided rubber 
covered copper, and are run single, instead of duplex. 
Where cable is used it is made up of rubber covered twist- 
ed pair wire with a lead sheathing. 


In order to insure safety, the line is placed underground | 


at each power line crossing and at points where the 18-ft. 
poles would not allow sufficient road clearance, either at 
crossings of railroad tracks or highways. For this pur- 
pose one-inch dipped iron conduit is used in which a sin- 
gle No. 10 B & S rubber covered twisted pair, lead cov- 
ered cable, is placed. Return bends are used as conduit 
outlets. One.of these crossing connections is shown in the 
illustration. 

In the excavation and construction, the 


tunnels, during 





Junction of Through Line with Cable at Highway Crossing. 


ordinary telephone sets could not be used on account of 
dampness and the frequent wet places, so iron mine tele- 
phone sets were installed. Six of these telephones are in 
use, two of them at the Elizabeth Tunnel, two at Saugus 
and two at the Jawbone. 

At the Mojave exchange, an operator is at the board 
from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m., two girls being employed as opera- 
tors. The same time schedule is in effect at the Los Angeles 
exchange. 

Through calls are timed by the Mojave operator and 
all calls are recorded on forms provided. From 7 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. the line is used onlyfor aqueduct business, but 
after 5 p. m. and until 9 p. m. itv is available for personal 
use, without cost, to such employes as desire to talk to 
relatives in Los Angeles. The time per call is limited to 
five minutes. A record is kept of all traffic over the line. 
Personal calls by employes must be approved by the divi- 
sion engineer in charge. After 9 p. m. the line is connect- 
ed through as a night connection at the Los Angeles ex- 
change, and a toll of five cents per call is charged for 
every connection. 

At the Los Angeles offices, which are.located on the 
entire top floor of the Central Building, at the corner of 
Sixth and Main streets, private branch exchange switch- 
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boards are in service and the aqueduct through line ter- 
minates on one of them. The board furnished by the 
Home Telephone and Telegraph Co. (Independent) is 
equipped with four trunk lines, eight cord circuits, and 
eighteen stations, which are distributed among the vari- 





Main and Local Line Sets, Showing Switching Arrangements. 


ous offices. 
and 
five 


The board furnished by the Pacific Telephone 
Telegraph Co. (Bell) is equipped with two trunks, 
cord circuits, and seventeen stations. It is signifi- 
cant that the through telephone line of the aqueduct sys- 
tem terminates on the Independent company’s board, and 
a comparison of the number of trunks and cords in use 
on the boards of the two companies indicates which serv- 
ice is used the most. These boards are admirably located, 
away from the hum of the offices and the click of type- 
writers, and are well lighted. 

That all apparatus essential is provided for the success- 
ful operation of this telephone system, is apparent when 
the wire chief’s equipment is considered. It is not usual 
for a privately owned telephone system to provide in- 
struments of as high a character for fault location and 





The P. B. X. Switchboards in the Los Angeles Offices. 


testing. In fact, a great many operating telephone com- 
panies are not so well equipped, and this excellent equip- 
ment does not remain idle, but is utilized daily. 

A regular roll top office desk is fitted with a wire chief's 
testing circuit, using a Weston voltmeter with scales 
reading 0 to 4-volts on the low side, and 0 to 40 volts on 
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the upper side. For more accurate location of faults, a 
Leeds and Northrup dial decade testing set is provided, 
using a D’Arsonval galvanometer. 

The through telephone line loops through the wire 
chief’s desk before terminating on the switchboard. This 
desk is located in the office of the electrical engineer of 
the aqueduct, by whom the telephone system is operated. 





The Testing Equipment in the Los Angeles Offices. 


The through telephone line is patroled daily in common 
with the aqueduct high tension power line, which it paral- 
lels, and this fact in conjunction with the Fire Under- 
writer’s code wiring very materially reduces maintenance 
expense. 

The excellent talking efficiency of the line demonstrates 
that the policy of using the best construction methods 
and the taking every precaution to keep the line in proper 
operating condition, was a wise one. 

The telephone system is considered not only one of 
the most profitable adjuncts to the aqyeduct but one 
which was essential for its economic construction at a 
redsonable speed. It will, of course, be extensively used 
after the completion of this, the greatest municipal un- 
dertaking in the world. 

The writer wishes to express indebtedness to the re- 
ports of the Bureau of the Los Angeles Aqueduct, from 
which data and illustrations were taken, also his thanks 
to Mr. Carl Heinze for assistance in obtaining details. 





A Wonderful Invention. 

Manufacturers receive interesting letters from inventors 
occasionally. The following is a real letter recently re- 
ceived by a manufacturer of telephone equipment located 
in Chicago. The manufacturer was not interested in 
the scheme and passed the letter on for the benefit of 
TELEPHONY’S readers. 


Gentlemen— 

I have harness the Atmosphere., by which the world 
can save her millions of dollars. Of which I find the 
telephone now in use can be imployed, And will be 
the Worlds cheapest power As it has A surficient 
Amount of electricity to overpower the Air And 
fource it to lift A—bundance of fresh water to Any 
place desired; of which can be brought About without 
wheels or belts, no pumps gasoline gas and, kerosine 
engines. “Uncle Sam” will Appreciate the economized 
millions saved in the far west, the raneless region., by 
the use of this, my new discovery and, the “World” 
shall soon appreciate “my new discovery” And its 
adaptation. 

We may by the use this “my New discovery” tele- 
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phone the Air As we would our neighbors and, the 
reply will be a flow of water. 

I claim this is an unlimited fortune for A telephone 
company, as this can be Attached to every telephone 
now in use And those to be put in hereafter., it being 
Adapted as stated. 

Now Gentlemen, note every word of my letter and, 
consider same And should you deside, that this will 
suppliment and Double the present dividens of your 
Capital stock., write me, that we may get together 
in this proposition. 

I am willing to reveal the secret of “my New dis- 
covery for a reasonable sum to Any company that 
may so see fit to Accept, 

This call is for immediate Action. 

And, the call must be meet or the petition is passed 
on by, step by step perseveringly, I expect to Ariive 
At my journeys end however long it may be. 

So I Await yours reply. 





Changes Toll Leads Because of High Tension. 

On account of disturbances caused by the high tension 
lines of the Commonwealth Power Co., the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. has begun to change the route of a large 
share of its Jackson-Lansing toll leads. Induction from 
these power lines has been so great that linemen have not 
attempted splicing wires in the vicinity of the power lines 
for fear of being knocked over, while wire fences have some- 
times given severe shocks to persons coming in contact 
with them. This induction has interfered with the tele- 
phone service. The work of changing the toll lines will 
involve an expenditure of about $12,000. 





London to Have More Exchanges. 

According to the London Times, it is expected that the 
new telephone exchange at Notting Hill-gate will be avail- 
able for service in a few months. The Park exchange, 
as it is to be called, is the first of three exchanges which 
are being built in the Metropolitan area to relieve the 
present pressure and to meet further requirements. The 
Park exchange will divert much of the present traffic from 
the Western and Mayfair exchanges, while the Museum 
exchange, now being built in Tottenham Court road, and 





A Track Crossing Showing Paralleling Power Wires. 


which will be opened next year, will lighten the work at 
the Gerrard, Mayfair and Central exchanges. The third 
exchange, which is also expected to be ready by next year, 
will be in Clerkenwell, and will relieve the City, London 
Wall and Central offices. The last mentioned already ac- 
commodates 14,000 lines, and is the largest in the Metro- 
politan area. At each of the new exchanges equipment 
for 10,000 lines will be provided. 

















Preliminary Organization Plan of Lincoln Independent 


Operating Branch Divided into Three Departments, Commercial, Plant and Traffic — Engineering Apportioned 
Between Last Two— Auditing Department Also Formed — Duties of Heads and 
Their Accountability — Division of Company’s Territory 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Below is given in full the preliminary 
plan of organization under which the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., is to operate, following its 
arrangement with the Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. dividing 
certain territory in the state between the two corporations. 
This arrangement has already been discussed in these columns. 
The plan is printed at this time for the reason that a great deal 
of interest centers in the Nebraska situation, and many of the 
readers of this paper have indicated a desire to ascertain along 
what lines the Lincoln company proposes to operate. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has purchased all 
telephone lines and exchanges heretofore owned and operated 
by the Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co., in that part of Ne- 
braska south of the Platte River and east of the west line of 
Adams and Webster counties. The Lincoln company will 
operate the former Bell plant in addition to its present inde- 
pendent plants with the ultimate intention of consolidating the 
two into a single system or plant capable of rendering the high- 
est class of telephone service under an efficient and economical 
organization. 

The organization herein outlined will be applied in the opera- 
tion of the former Bell plant and the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. plant proper. The various subsidiary and asso- 
ciated Independent plants of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will be continued under their present organization tem- 
porarily, and gradually merged into the general organization 
herein outlined. Instructions for such changes will be issued 
when required by the president. 

In order that the business of the company may be carried 
on with the greatest efficiency, the work of the operating 
branch will be carried on, under the general manager, by 
three general departments: 

Commercial. 

Plant. 

Traffic. 

To briefly outline this division of work, the Commercial De- 
partment will secure the business, and collect the revenue; the 
Plant Department will build and maintain the physical prop- 
erty and the Traffic Department will have charge of the service 
furnished. 

A fourth department, to be known as the Auditing Depart- 
ment, will have charge of the general books and accounts, the 
vouchers and payrolls, the rendering of bills and the checking 
of the company’s revenue and expenditures as to accuracy and 
correctness. Although the head of the department, the audi- 
tor will nominally report direct to the president. He shall con- 
sult and advise with the general manager on all matters of 
routine detail and policy. 

The engineering problems of the company will be handled 
jointly by the Plant and Traffic Departments. The plant en- 
gineer, reporting to the plant superintendent, and the traffic 
engineer, reporting to the traffic superintendent, will be respon- 
sible for the various detailed engineering work. 

The sutccess of the company must continue to depend, as in 
the past, on the energy, capacity and character of each individ- 
ual employe. The form of organization selected insures each 
employe’s growth, as it pushes authority and, therefore, re- 
sponsibility as far down the line as possible. It also provides 
everyone the opportunity of bending his chief endeavors to 
what best suits his ability or his tastes, and advancement along 
these same lines is assured just as far as his capabilities war- 
rant. 


Every employe is responsible for the discipline and efficiency 
of those under him. Each employe is personally interested 
in achieving his highest efficiency, therefore he should welcome 
any criticism or suggestion from any source, but such sugges- 
tions should be made in a helpful and not in a fault-finding 
spirit. Regardless of lines of authority here laid down, every 
employe is expected to communicate with every other employe 
as freely as the interests of the company demand. If requests 
are made that appear unreasonable, an employe should seek 
advice from his superior officer before complying. 

Instructions will be issued by the heads of departments from 
time to time as required. Except as modified by such instruc- 
tions all orders, rules and regulations now in effect governing 
the conduct of the business and routine of the company will 
remain in force. 

The duties of the various departments for which the heads 
are responsible may be briefly summarized as follows: 

AUDITOR. 

The general books of accounts and the reports made up 
therefrom. 

The vouchers and payrolls, which should be made up and 
checked under the auditor’s direction. His signature thereon 
should signify that the goods or services have been certified 


‘by authorized officers to have been received, that the computa- 


tions involved are correctly made, that the classification is cor- 
rectly determined, and that the expenditure is properly author- 
ized according to the rules or practice of the company. 

The making of bills for services or other charges. (In some 
outlying districts it may be necessary to have bills made by the 
Commercial Department.) 

Periodical verifications of the cash accounts of the treas- 
urer and all other officers and employes having custody of the 
company’s funds. 

The routine clerical methods of all departments, so far as 
they may affect any of the foregoing duties, and some audit or 
check of the accuracy and efficiency of such clerical work in 
other departments. 

The application of standard accounting practices as estab- 
lished by the Inter-State Commerce Commission or the State 
Railway Commission. 

COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

General business relations with the public. 

Determination of local rate areas and local and toll rates. 

Compilation, publication and distribution of telephone direc- 
tories. 

Publicity and advertising. 

General business relations and contracts with connecting com- 
panies. 

Attendance at hearings before the State Railway Commis- 
sion where the company’s interests are affected. Adjustment of 
complaints made to the commission and the preparation of 
evidence presented on behalf of the company in hearings be- 
fore the commission. 

Through district and local commercial managers, general 
executive work, consisting of canvassing, collecting, renewals, 
adjusting, predicting growth in business, promoting our busi- 
ness, and in fact all routine business matters of the company. 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

Negotiations with companies operating high tension systems 
where same interferes with this company’s lines. 

Obtaining all rights-of-way for pole lines. 

Study and application of various standard plant practices of 
connecting companies. 
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Methods of fire prevention or protection in company’s ex- 
changes. . 

Making specific recommendations from time to time so that 
construction and maintenance of the plant will be handled in a 
proper, economic and efficient. manner. 

Responsible through plant engineer for: 

Recommending sites for buildings, preparing general plans 
for buildings and advising architect, as may be necessary. 

Recommending additional cable and line facilities to meet 
contemplated growth in subscribers. 

Making estimates as to costs involved in any construction ex- 
tensions proposed. 

Study and application of standard engineering practices of 
connecting companies. 

Design and preparation of specifications for central office 
equipment excepting only the design and layout of central 
switchboards and P. B. X. boards. 

Making proper studies of electrolysis conditions. 

Preparation of cost data and inventories for physical valua- 
tion of the plant by the State Railway Commission. 

For furnishing to the Commercial Department, upon re- 
quest, house counts or development studies in any particular 
location. 

Responsible through storekeeper for: 

Ordering and distributing supplies. 

Responsible through storekeeper for: 

Construction and maintenance of telephone and real estate 
in its entirety. . 

Leased wire telegraph service. 

Operation-maintenance of automatic exchanges. 

(In conjunction with traffic superintendent as to trunking 
loads, etc.) 

TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT. 

Responsible through traffic engineer for: 

Recommending all additional switchboard equipment and all 
additional trunks and toll circuits, as may be required by pre- 
dictions of growth in business. 

Design and layout of the toll circvit plans and local exchange 
trunks, specifying the character of the circuits to be used, the 
manner in which they shall be phantomed, etc. 

Design and preparation of specifications for central office and 
P. B. X. switchboard equipment, taking chiefly into consid- 
eration their design and general layout. 

Making specific recommendations from time to time so that 
the traffic, as its volume increases, will be handled in a proper, 
economic and efficient manner. 

Study and application of various standard practices of con- 
necting companies in so far as they relate to the above. 

As some of the work of the plant and traffic engineers is 
closely related, they must co-operate with each other to the 
end that their joint work shall secure the best results. 

Draftsmen shall report to the plant engineer and be sub- 
ject to his supervision. Upon request to the plant engineer, he 
shall temporarily assign, to the traffic engineer any drafting 
help or assistance that he may reasonably require. 

Responsible through district executives and chief operators 
for: 

Effective economic handling of traffic. 

Establishment and maintenance of systems of instructions for 
operators, or operator’s schools where they can be economically 
employed. 

Inspection of service rendered. 

Arrangements with operating agencies and for giving proper 
assistance to, and co-operating with, connecting companies. 

INSURANCE. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary to make and renew all 

insurance policies; whether fire, liability or accident. 
PuRCHASE OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 

The: storekeeper shall be responsible for the purchasing of 

minor material and supplies where no specifications or contracts 
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are necessary. An order, aproved by the general manager, 
must be obtained before the agreement for purchase is finally 
concluded. 


All equipment, material and supplies of considerable amount 
or importance which it may become necessary to purchase from 
time to time must first be described in every detail in specifi- 
cations to be prepared by the plant engineer. The specifications 
must then be approved by the department head in whose de- 
partment the equipment or material is to be used and for- 
warded to the general manager for his approval. 

Upon approval by the general manager, he, the engineer and 
the department head affected shall constitute themselves a com- 
mittee for the purchase of the equipment or supplies. The 
contract for purchase shall then be prepared and receive the 
approval of the president or executive committee before being 
finally closed. 


Non-FUNCTIONAL OFFICES. 


The plan of organization outlined in the preceding part of 
this circular is known as functional, and may be briefly de- 
scribed as specialized supervision of the company’s various 
functions. 

On account of their size, distance from headquarters or other 
good reasons, it does not seem advisable at present to put the 
functional organization in effect at some exchanges. These 
exchanges, for purposes of organization, will be designated as 
“non-functional.” Each non-functional exchange, or group 
of exchanges, will be in charge of a manager who shall be 
responsible for details of management. 

It shall be clearly understood, however, that managers of 
non-functional offices report in three capacities—to the district 
commercial manager on business matters, to the district 
plant chief on plant matters and to the district traffic chief on 
traffic matters. It would seem from this that the local mana- 
ger is expected “to serve two masters,” which ordinarily is bad 
organization. It must be distinctly borne in mind by. the local 
manager, however, that he is not expected to serve two mas- 
ters on the same class of work. In the event of a dispute 
between a local manager and department head which cannot 
be settled between them, the matter shall be referred to the 
general manager, whose decision, of course, shall be final. 


Tue Division oF TERRITORY. 


The twenty-two counties comprising the company’s territory 
have been divided, for convenience in organization, into three 
districts to be known as the Central, Eastern and Western 
Districts. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT. 

The Central District (with headquarters at Lincoln), will in- 
clude all the company’s exchanges and lines in Lancaster 
county. 

. EASTERN DISTRICT. 

The Eastern District (with headquarters at Lincoln), will 
include all the company’s exchanges and lines in the follow- 
ing counties: Ri, 


Butler, Cass, Gage, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Nemaha, Otoe, Pawnee, Richardson, Saline, 
Saunders, Seward. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 
The Western District (with headquarters at Hastings), will 
include all the company’s exchanges and lines in the following 
counties : 


Adams, Clay, Fillmore, Hamilton, Nuckolls, 
Polk, Thayer, Webster, York, 
Southern part of Hall county. 

Non-FUNCTIONAL EXCHANGES. 
Ashland, Auburn, Cordova, Dunbar, . Exeter, 
Fairbury, Hansen, Juniata, Osceola, Plattsmouth, 
Raymond, Sterling, Stromsburg, Tecumseh, Wahoo, 
Waverly, Yutan. 
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‘‘Stop, Look and Listen!’’ Says Head of National Association’ 


Familiar Injunction at Railroad Crossings Used by President Manford Savage to Point the Necessity of Proceeding 
Cautiously Under Present Shifting Conditions—Sometimes Old Ideals May Change, Replaced 
by Newer and Better Ones—Consider Carefully and Progress Slowly 


I do not care to repeat what I said a short time ago at 
the national convention but I do believe that there is noth- 
ing more important than for Independent telephone men to 
recognize that the law of evolution applies as strongly to 
our business as it does to any other. Conditions change so 
rapidly that what was the best policy five years ago may 
not at all meet conditions today. 

The starting of the Independent telephone movement 
was largely in the nature of a reformation, and those who 
started it shared the fate common to reformers—persecu- 
tion. The result of that persecution was to make us adopt 
an iron-bound creed. 

The first article in that creed was that to be orthodox, 
you must keep yourself unspotted from any contact with 
the devil, who was otherwise known as the Bell Telephone 
Co. In this respect you must have been like Caesar’s wife 
—above suspicion. We set our faces generally against any 
entangling alliances with the opposition. Any telephone 
man who accepted a toll message that would have to pass 
on its way to its destination over a Bell wire could not 
belong to our church. 

But the business grew with unprecedented bounds and 
leaps to such an extent that the smallest company soon 
found itself doing a more or less general toll business and 
we found that many companies that were managed as In- 
dependent properties, the managers of which were as true 
to our cause as we were ourselves, were forced by local 
conditions to have more or less Bell connections. 


GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF By-Propuct FIELD. 


The result of this changed condition was to compel us 
to revise our articles of faith, to liberalize our creed, so 
that in our district, state and national associations a man 
might have some Bell connections and still not be made to 
feel he was an unwelcome visitor at our meetings. 

This liberalizing of our creed has not been the only 
result of changed conditions. Inventions have multiplied, 
different methods of operation have been adopted, and new 
demands have been created. The, as yet, virgin field of 
by-products has scarcely been touched. It will not be 
long before the organ and piano will be abolished, and the 
tired housewife, when the evening shadows fall, will sit 
in her home and listen to the songs of the greatest singers 
and the music of the master musicians of the world. The 
great orators, dead and living, will speak to the farmer 
as he sits in his easy chair at the close of the hard day’s 
work. These forms of culture and enjoyment will be 
furnished by the telephone company to its profit and to 
the benefit of our citizens. 

The fondest dreams of the most sanguine do not ap- 
proach the reality which the future holds for the telephone 
business. To recognize the progress made in the past, to 
be alive to actually existing present conditions, and not to 
be lured to sleep by temporary prosperity but wide awake 
with clear eyes, seeing those things which foretell the 
future, is the part of wisdom for us all. 

In the early days when railroads were first built over the 
highways across which our fathers were accustomed to 
Pass as pedestrians or in horse-drawn vehicles in perfect 





*Address delivered at annual convention of Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association held last week at Des Moines. 


safety, a new danger arose. The people, recognizing the 
consequences, were moved to exercise the greatest caution 
to avoid death or injury from this new peril. The courts 
in their efforts to protect the traveler, so construed the 
law that it was incumbent upon him who was about to 
cross the railroad, to “stop, look and listen.” With the 
multiplication of railroads and increasing familiarity with 
them, this rule of law was subsequently modified, not to 
the benefit of the people, however, because many graves 
that are now filled would have been empty if the occupant 
had stopped, looked and listened before he attempted to 
cross. 


War Is Fotty—BusINEss RULES Must GOVERN. 


I believe every thoughtful telephone man will agree that 
if we are in the future to move along commercial and oper- 
ating lines, profitable to the companies and fair to the user, 
there must be a re-adjustment of the entire business of fur- 
nishing communication by wire, making it subservient to 
the same principles which control other business. Of 
course, in this readjustment the first thing on the part of 
operating companies will be the recognition that war never 
really settles any issue or benefits either combatant in the 
final result, and that it is as foolish and as great an eco- 
nomic mistake to urge it in the business world as it is 
between nations. 

The second step in the readjustment will be for both 
sides to admit that somewhere, somehow, there can be 
found certain well-defined fields or spheres of operation in 
which both Bell and Independent may act without friction 
to the great advantage of both systems and with no detri- 
ment to the public. 

In this new era, the dawn of which even now we may 
see breaking, arrogance born of centralized capital and 
management and destructive competition, will both disap- 
pear from the telephone business, to be displaced by in- 
telligent co-operation under a rational form of govern- 
mental supervision, giving permanent security to investors, 
adequate returns to operators, and full protection to the 
public. 

To meet these new conditions, it will be necessary for 
the Independents to take a broader view and for the oppo- 
sition to abandon completely that most impractical dream 
of a universal monopoly of wire communication. 


Future Hoitps PRroMISE OF GREAT THINGS. 


The air is pregnant with great things to be brought forth 
in the near future, and are we fully alive to the new con- 
ditions? In this onward march of our business, we have 
now reached a point in the road where the index finger 
points to the board upon which appears in clearest letters, 
“stop, look and listen.” That sign is not illuminated by 
red fire to light the crusader on his march to victory where 
he shall finally overthrow and destroy his competitor. It 
is a simple warning that the danger is such as to compel 
the exercise of caution of deliberation and common sense. 

To my mind, the only safe way to act and the only sen- 
sible thing for the honest, practical, Independent telephone 
man to do is to regard the whole matter as a business 
proposition, but in which absolute loyalty to his fellow 
Independents is not by any means eliminated. He must 
recognize on one side the benefits which his stockholders 
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and security holders are to receive and the rights which 
the public has in his business from its very nature. He 
must act with his eyes open to actual conditions and an 
existing and all-powerful public sentiment. 

He must try to modify the “banker spirit” of his stock- 
holders to the extent that they will recognize that success 
in the Independent telephone business does not depend 
alone upon a sufficiency of capital, individual effort and 
ability, nor upon shrewd corporate management. 


ELIMINATE UNCERTAINTY AND CAPITAL WILL OFFER ITSELF. 


There is injected into it a factor common to no other 
business. The promotor, the investor, the operator, the 
manufacturer and the dealer have been given the oppor- 
tunity to be in the business by those not connected with 
them, whose names in many cases are not even known, 
those pioneers who fought the battle for the right to 
exist. 

And they further owe today every opportunity they have 
for profit of any kind or nature to the efforts of men, in 
many cases far removed from them, who are unselfishly 
devoting their time, strength and money to the upbuilding 
and in preventing the destruction of Independent teleph- 
ony. It is a business proposition to which there is at- 
tached and inseparable therefrom the appurtenance of good 
faith to your fellow Independents. 

We have not reached the limit of our development. There 
are more things and greater things to be accomplished by 
the Independents in furnishing telephone service and other 
things that will go with that than ever before. We shall 
want unlimited capital to comply with the demand. If we 
can eliminate the uncertainty caused by war and convince 
the investing public that the telephone business is not 
run on the Central American plan, we can get it. 


Pusiic ATTITUDE IS CHANGING. 

Another feature in which the present differs most radi- 
cally from the past is the marked change in the attitude 
of the public towards corporations. The position now 
taken towards public service corporations affects us direct- 
ly and vitally. The wisest and most determined man among 
us cannot assert just what shall be done. His business 
policies are controlled by his stockholders and his legal 
status defined by the legislature. 

As an Independent concern you were able to capitalize 
public sentiment in your favor against the monopoly but 
you now find that the public has reached a point where 
it believes it should best serve its interests and that it 
can do so in a way that will not hurt you. Therefore, the 
public is going to act wholly uninfluenced by your elo- 
quence or your enthusiasm. 

It behooves us, therefore, to use all our power to see 
that all laws affecting public service corporations are fair. 
Too many of the laws originate with men who are well 
equipped experts on the theoretical side, but who know 
nothing from actual experience of operating conditions. 

Sometimes, though well meaning in their attempt to get 
the truth, they are influenced wrongly by the selfish state- 
ments of those to whom they go for information. Take, 
for instance, depreciation and physical values. On the one 
side they may be influenced by Bell figures on deprecia- 
tion, which every practical telephone man knows were 
always way too high and were adopted for the purpose 
»f concealing the unreasonably high profits of the business. 
Or they may decide the matter under the influence of 
many Independent plants who never knew there was any 
necessity for putting aside any depreciation fund. 

And on the question of placing a value on a telephone 
property, the authorities frequently apply only the physi- 
cal value test in a given locality without taking into con- 
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sideration that perhaps in one case a plant has been made 
unnecessarily valuable from a physical standpoint by such 
expensive construction that the public can not pay a rate 
that will produce a fair return on the cost. 

While standing in favor of the reasonable control of all 
utilities by law to the extent that fair commissions shall 
determine rates and character of service and prevent dis- 
crimination between individuals and communities, we should 
do all in our power to see that such laws are both fair and 
practical. 

The experience in some states where they have a com- 
petent commission removed from political influence has 
strengthened confidence in the advantage accruing to the 
honest public service corporation and to the public from 
this form of control. To the man who wants to remain 
in the telephone businesss there is great encouragement in 
the fact that, in some states at least, the commission recog- 
nized what we all know to be the fact. When the Inde- 
pendents first came into the field Bell rates were unreason- 
ably high. The Independents went to the other extreme 
and made them too low, so low in fact that a plant could 
not long continue to be operated with the income derived 
from rates fixed by franchise or custom. 


DEMAND For Co-OpERATION STRONGER THAN EVeEr. 


These questions and many others inject into our busi- 
ness many conditions that did not exist a few years ago. 
The world moves. It moves just as rapidly in telephony 
as it does in any other field of the industrial world, and the 
Independent telephone man who does not adapt himself 
to the swift moving events of the day will find himself 
outclassed. 

Now this new era, if I may be permitted to use those 
words, does not lessen the necessity for co-operation 
among Independent telephone men, in fact the demand for 
true, unselfish co-operation is greater than ever before. 

The value of state and national associations can not be 
over-estimated. I wish I could get you to see the benefit 
every telephone man can get, if he will, from the na- 
tional association. Those in charge of the association 
recognize that 95 per cent. of the telephone business is 
local in its character, and those in direct every-day touch 
with the operation of the plant, and with the user, are 
the ones who should decide these problems. Frequently 
the national association can do more harm than good by 
“butting in.” 


Wuat NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SHOULD Be. 


There is no necessity for a leg-pulling campaign to 
finance the national association. In fact, we do not need 
your money half so much as we do your membership. 
The fees have been fixed at the nominal sum of $10 per 
year. Personally, it is my desire to build up a democratic 
organization which shall be the tie that shall bind to- 
gether telephone men all over the United States into one 
body; not an army for war purposes, but an organization 
with a common purpose to develop comradeship among 
those engaged in a business second to none in the coun- 
try; all working along lines for the common good. 

Now it is my firm belief that it will pay as a pure busi- 
ness proposition any operating telephone plant, from the 
largest to the smallest rural, to take out a membership in 
the national association and send a representative to the 
national convention. The magnificent line of exhibits, 
technical conferences and general papers niake the occasion 
a liberal education to the telephone man. The member- 
ship fee and the expenses of its representative should be 
borne by the company. It should be regarded as a fixed 
charge just as much as insurance, and the actual monetary 
value to an operating company will be vastly more. 











A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


HART F. FARWELL was born in Frederick, Ill., on 
March 17, 1861. For sixteen years, from 1882 to 1898, he 
was engaged in the retail hardware business at Astoria, III. 
In 1895 he became associated with the Astoria Telephone 
Co., later with the Fulton County Telephone Co. and the 
Home, of Bloomington, 
Ill. He is secretary and 
general manager of the 
Citizens’ Independent 
Telephone Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., the Kinloch- 
Bloomington Telephone 
Co., of Bloomington; and 
the Wabash Valley 
Telephone Co., Paris, Ill. 
Mr. Farwell is a 32° Ma- 
son and a Shriner; he is 
also an Elk and a mem- 
ber of the Commercial, 
Country and Young 
3usiness Men’s clubs, of 
Terre Haute. Mr. Far- 
well has been closely 
identified with the Inde- 
pendent movement in 
Illinois and Indiana for 
many years, both in the 
development of operat- 
ing plants and in the work of state associations. He has 
also interested himself in the national association and has 
aided in many ways to make that organization of practical 
benefit to the Independent telephone industry throughout the 
entire country. 




















THOMAS DELBRIDGE is superintendent of the Tele- 
phone Department, of Port Arthur, Ont. Born March 26, 
1877, at Owen Sound, Ont., he was educated in the Port 
Arthur schools and entered the service of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Fort William, as operator, in 1894. Was later 
made inspector of tele- 
phones. Leaving Bell 
company he associated 
himself with Fort Wil- 
liam Electric Light Co., 
afterward organizing a 
general contracting elec- 
trical business in Port 
Arthur. When that city 
decided to build a mu- 
nicipal telephone plant, 
Mr. Delbridge was of- 
fered position of general 
superintendent of con- 
struction, upon its com- 
pletion becoming general 
superintendent of main- 
tenance and service, 
which position he still 
holds. Beginning with 
an exchange of a few 
hundred lines, Mr. Del- 

















bridge has seen the plant 
—a common battery system—grow to upwards of 2,000. A 
modern underground distribution throughout the system is 
also a feature. Communication is had with the mttnicipal 
telephone system of Fort William, Ont., closely adjoining Port 
Arthur. 


ASHTON G. BEAN, president of the Dean Electric Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, was born in St. Louis, in 1870. Upon com- 
pleting his education in the high school and Washington 
University, of that city, he began work as a bank collector, 
a line which he followed for several years and for various 
institutions. In 1900, he 
was elected treasurer of 
the St. Louis Safe De- 
posit & Savings Bank, 
in St. Louis. This was 
later absorbed by the 
Mercantile Trust Co., 
shortly after which Mr. 
Bean became associated 
with the Dean company. 
When this corporation 
was reorganized in the 
latter part of 1906, he 
was made its’ general 
manager, being elected 
president on November 
1, 1911. Mr. Bean has 
always taken  consider- 
able interest in the do- 
ings of the national as- 
sociation, becoming an act- 
ive member in 1907. As 
the executive head of 
the Dean Electric Co. he has been closely associated with 
the upbuilding of the Independent telephone field and 
with the improvement of its equipment. He is a member 
of the Union Club of Cleveland, and the Cleveland Athletic 
Club. 

















HENRY P. CLAUSEN, electrical engineer and general 
superintendent of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., was born in Nebraska, April 12, 1870. 
His first connection with the business was his association 
with the Western Telephone Mfg. Co., in 1894. While with 
this organization he de- 
veloped and patented a 
number of important in- 
ventions, particularly re- 
lating to switchboards. 
In 1899 he went with the 
American Telephone Co., 
as chief engineer, later 
being made general su- 
perintendent. His in- 
ventive faculties were 
here given free play and 
many improvements to 
telephone apparatus 
were made and patented. 
Mr. Clausen was an early 
member of the Chicago 
Electrical Association 
and has continueda 
member of the Western 
Society of Engineers 
since the former was 
merged with it. He is 
also a member of the A. I. E. E. and of the I. E. E., of Lon- 
don, England, as well as several other professional bodies. 
He has been téchnical editor of TELEPHONY, Sound Waves, 
Western Electrician and Telephone Magazine. He is also 
known in astronomical circles, 
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Injunction Restrains San Francisco Merger. 

The first movement toward blocking the merger between the 
Bell and Independent telephone systems of San Francisco has 
been taken. Superior Judge Lawler has issued a temporary 
injunction restraining the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
from dismantling any part of the Bay Cities Home Telephone 
properties. 

The injunction was issued at the instance of O. L. Scott, a 
merchant, who claims that he will be damaged by the trans- 
fer from the service of the Home company to that of the Bell. 
Scott alleged that the Cartwright and Sherman anti-trust laws 
are violated by the merger and ,hat the sale of the Home 
properties was made in direct violation of the company’s con- 
tract with the city and its subscribers. 

In this action, of course, Scott represented interests other 
than his own. A mass meeting was held on thé night previous 
to the filing of the application for the injunction and the 
following organizations appointed representatives to carry on 
a fight against the merger: Anti-Telephone Merger and Tele- 
phone League, Public Ownership Association, Geary Street 
Municipal Railroad Association, San Francisco Labor Council 
and the Electrical Workers. Prominent attorneys representing 
all of these associations as well as Scott appeared in court and 
will continue on the case. 


> 


Enter Suit Against Bell at Berkeley. 

R. C. Staats, city attorney, of Berkeley, Cal., is preparing to 
enter suit against the Bay Cities Home and the Pacific Bell 
with a view to securing the forfeiture to the city of the bond 
of $25,000 given by the Home company when it was awarded 
a franchise to do business in this city. 








Bell Sells in Lebanon and Boone County, Indiana. 

Lebanon and Boone county, Ind., are now under the exclusive 
control of the Independent telephone interests. A merger of 
the properties has been accomplished, the arrangement to date 
from April 1. By this deal the Lebanon Telephone Co. takes 
over the lines of the Central Union Bell within the territory 
named. A new switchboard is to be installed at Lebanon at 
once. The unified service will give the Independent company 
from 1,700 to 1,800 subscribers. 

Technical Discussion at Iowa Meet. 

A feature of the annual convention of the Iowa Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, held at Des Moines last week, 
was a technical and practical conference, led by L. E. 
Hurtz, of Lincoln, Neb. Topics of general interest were 
discussed to considerable advantage. 
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Officers and Directors of A. T. & T. for 1912. 

At the annual meeting of the directors of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., A. A. Marsters was elected secretary 
of the company to succeed Charles Eustis Hubbard. The other 
officers were re-elected. 

The officers are as follows: President, Theodore N. Vail; 
vice-presidents, Edward J. Hall, U. N. Bethell, B. E. Sunny, 
William R. Driver, H. B. Thayer, N. C. Kingsbury, Charles P. 
Ware; treasurer, William R. Driver; secretary, A. A. Marsters; 
comptroller, Charles G. DuBois; general counsel, George V. 
Leverett; chief engineer, John J. Carty. 

The directors are: Charles W. Amory, Thomas B. Bailey, 
George F. Baker, Francis Blake, Harry H. Brigham, Alexan- 
der Cochrane, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr.. W. Murray Crane, 
Henry P. Davison, Rudulph Ellis, Norman W. Harris, Henry 
L. Higginson, Henry S. Howe, Charles Eustis Hubbard, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, John J. Mitchell, William Lowell Putnam, Syl- 
vanus L. Schoonmaker, Eugene V. R. Thayer, Theodore N. 
Vail, Frank E. Warner, John I. Waterbury, Moses Williams, 
Robert Winsor. 





Hotel Interconnection Case at Atlantic City. 

An unusual situation has developed at Atlantic City, 
where the Chalfont Hotel asked the Bell company to re- 
move its wires from the hotel, one of the most important 
at the resort. The action was precipitated by a dispute 
over the alleged crossing of service from the Bell to the 
Interstate Independent lines by the hotel operator. The 
Bell suspended service on a Friday. At a large expenditure 
the hotel obtained complete equipment and, five days 
later, took up the interrupted service with complete satis- 
faction to its patrons. 

It is now expected that the management of the Chalfont 
will appeal to the Public Service Commission of New Jer- 
sey to compel the Bell company to connect with the hotel 
board, to which the Interstate wires are attached. The 
Hotelkeepers’ Association, of Atlantic City, one of the 
best organized and powerful bodies of its kind in the coun- 
try, is disposed to actively prosecute the case before the com- 
mission. 





Pennsylvania Association to Meet. 

The fourteenth quarterly meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Irdependent Telephone Association will be held 
at the Park Hotel, at Franklin, Pa., April 11 and 12. The 
new rate and route book of the Eastern Traffic Associa- 
tion will be discussed and acted upon. All members are 


requested to be prepared to report upon the effect of these 
rates on their revenues. 














Delegates, Exhibitors and Visitors at lowa Independent Convention, Held at Des Moines Last Week—Striking 
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Unfounded Rumor Regarding Aurora Interstate. 

A report appeared this week in the financial section of 
one of Chicago’s morning papers to the effect that the In- 
terstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Au- 
rora, Ill., was in bad shape financially and that all plans 
for the merging of that company with the Illinois Tun- 
nel Co., of Chicago, had been declared off. This was abso- 
lutely denied by Fred A. Dolph, receiver for the Interstate 
company, who was corroborated, without qualification, 
by C. O. Frisbie, president of the Illinois Tunnel Co. 
The arrangements between the two companies, it is 
stated authoritatively, have not been altered in the slight- 
est degree. 





Michigan Compensation and Liability Act. 

Michigan’s legislature, convened in a extraordiary ses- 
sion, has, at the request of Gov. Chase S. Osborn, passed a 
workingmen’s compensation and employers’ liability act, 
which contains several unique features. 

Briefly the law provides for the payment of a fixed sum 
of money for every injury and the giving of compensation 
for every accident, irrespective of fault, unless the fault be 
wilful on the part of the employe. It is elective in its terms, 
but practically compulsory in its effect. All employers who 
do not elect to come under it are deprived of the common 
law defenses of “fellow-servant,” “contributory negligence” 
and “assumed risk,” while these defenses remain in force 
against all employes who do not accept its benefits, As a 
result, it is believed that both employer and employe will 
quite generally wish to proceed under it. 

Compensation, ignoring all consideration of pain and 
suffering as an element of damages to the injured person, 
is based simply and purely on loss of earnings. Where 
an injury results in total incapacity for work, the compen- 
sation is equal to one-half the injured employe’s average 
weekly wages, but in no event can it be more than $10 nor 
less than $4 per week, nor for a longer period than 500 
weeks, nor for a greater amount than $4,000. Where an 
injury results in partial incapacity for work, the compen- 
sation is equal to one-half the difference between the em- 
ploye’s average weekly wage before the injury and after, 
but in no event can it be more than $10 per week, nor for 
a longer period than 300 weeks. 

Part III of the statute creates an Industrial Accident 
Board, consisting of three members invested with very 
large powers and highly important duties. When an em- 
ployer and employe are unable to reach an agreement as 
to the compensation that should be paid under the act, 
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each party is required to select an arbitrator, one member 
of the board acting as chairman of the committee of ar- 
bitration. This committee’s decision must be reviewed 
by the Industrial Accident Board on request of either party. 

This board is a court of last resort as to the facts involved 
in any controversy between employer and employe, and its 
decisions upon any question of law are only reviewable by 
the supreme court. It has very large discretionary powers. 
For instance, an employer has the right to select certain 
methods for the payment of compensation. He may elect 


‘to make payments directly to his employes as they become 


entitled to it, or he may insure against such liability in any 
employers’ insurance association organized under the laws 
of Michigan, or he may request the commissioner of in- 
surance to disburse the compensation, but whatever method 
he selects is subject to the approval of the Industrial Ac- 
cident Board, which may from time to time review and alter 
such decisions. 

This law applies to all telephone companies operating 
in Michigan, for it applies to all employers of labor, save 
the employers of domestic and farm labor. The commis- 
sion which drew the act declares that it will result in put- 
ting the $750,000, now annually paid for liability premiums, 
directly into the hands of the injured instead of the $20,000 
which they now get. 





Wisconsin Interconnection Case April 18. 

A hearing before the Wisconsin Railroad Commission on the 
petition of Frank Winter, an attorney, of La Crosse, asking 
that physical connection of the systems of the La Crosse Inde- 
pendent and the Wisconsin Bell be enforced, is to be given at 
Madison, on April 18. 


Chicago Independent Extends Long Distance. 

The Illinois Tunnel Co., operating the Independent system in 
Chicago, now announces the extension of the long distance 
facilities to South Bend, Ft. Wayne, Logansport and all impor- 
tant points in Indiana. 








Supreme Court Sustains Missouri Anti-Trust Law. 

Several decisions handed down in the Missouri courts under 
the state anti-trust laws were sustained this week by the United 
States Supreme Court, at Washington. 


-* 


Investigation of Tunnel Telephones Delayed. 
The investigation into the number of telephones which the 
Illincis Tunnel Co. had installed in Chicago on June 1, 1912, 
which is pending in the city council, has been delayed one week. 
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What is Declared to Have Been lowa’s Best Meeting—Telephony’s Mascot in Foreground. 
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Much Shorter This Year — What Universal Service Means — Taking New Business at Cost 
By J. C. Kelsey 


The most pathetic thing in the living world is a man who 
forgets nothing old and learns nothing new. This applies 
equally to institutions. The Bell interests are in such a fix— 
yet through the befogging stratum of tradition there gleams a 
ray of light or hope of reason being born. 

“The Nebraska commission has approved our plan for co- 
operating with the Independents in giving universal service.” 

One could almost say: ‘The king is dead; long live the 
king !” 

For this great blind octopus has at last admitted that uni- 
versal service can only come from co-operation with Inde- 
pendents. 





It is just as well for them to admit it openly as to show 
2,158,000 connected stations in their annual statement. 

Those 2,158,000 Independent stations are a grotesque rebuke 
to the claim that Bell instruments are a standard. 

The report says that Western Electric instruments continue 
to be the standard the world over. 





That word standard is a joke.’ 

Since the confession of the president of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. that 30 per cent. of their instruments have to be re- 
paired each year, I am creditably informed that the so-called 
white solid back transmitter had been radically changed. 

There never was such a misused word as standard. 








| violently dispute the statement that Independent companies 
occupied the cream of the territory. It surely cannot be that 
those 2,158,000 non-competing and connecting telephones lie in 
the cream of our territory. 

It is all bosh about cream, anyway. Anyone knows that the 
whole Independent movement sprang from a need of service 
rather than a desire to compete or destroy. 

The truth is that Independent concerns can operate in lean 
territory and the Bell cannot. It can’t make a living there. 


The most striking paragraph in the report is that the use 
of the subscriber’s station as a unit is not satisfactory. 

How else can a telephone system be measured? How else 
would you judge a corn crop except by bushel measure? Or 
eggs, except by the dozen? 

This very unit of telephone measurement is showing the 
world why the A. T. & T. Co. is going backward instead of 
forward. 

What else does it mean when 4,030,668 telephones earn 
40.75 in 1910, and 4,474,171 telephones earn 39.83 in 1911? 

It tells us plainly that the Bell company picked up 443,503 
new subscribers in 1911 who pay $30 per station instead of 
$40. It is taking new business at actual cost. 





Just a little loss of $10 per station on 443,503 telephones is 
a small item for a billion dollar trust? Loss is never justified 
merely because the business is on a large scale. 

A loss of $1 per station for nearly every station during a 
year is serious, too. It’s perilous. 


The Vail report shows as follows: 


I ile ios base ks baie etiattlaln Cake Mae On. hove ka Sm Sewer $179,477,998 
Ce eee ewe aioe. gre oe acta ss fog aa 127,891,701 
BNE RCS lee Bere ging od oo gree $51,586,297 
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On a telephone station basis this is: 








Rr eae all vs avec kets xaupbiesbebleentl $39.83 
DE AG ircintis On enisiaaoeeeer dus ch Rheneninexaawine Seca wade 28.40 
WRG. tee Idd cam pS 5 Meee He Rias Bicones $11.43 
But the report records the station performance as follows: 
NONE Nis Seki kok co bx OIRNETR OTEK Ss < cre dansseenrd $39.83 
1 EE Ee ee Re ee ee ee Ee re eee 30.71 
ONE Sia helt eg Rt ids la ae te at tattle a mae 6 Genial ca tener $9.12 


Just why this odd error should creep in I don’t know. But 
this is only one of the many curious inconsistencies. 


Ordinary arithmetic shows a net earning of $11.43 on $141 
worth of telephone equipment, or 8 per cent. 

But you all remember the Bell Press Bureau demands that 
Independent telephone companies show a return on capitali- 
zation. 

The admitted Bell capitalization is $265 per station, or $1,- 
186,639,036, a truly modest amount. 

According to their high Press Bureau ideals a successful 
company should show a return on all capitalization. And be 
sure that this capitalization is the ambition of the universal 
telephone system, too. 

It has always been a contention of mine that universal service 
cannot be a financial success under $50 a station. 

In other words, Bell income must be increased 20 per 
cent.—and it will be, too, if mergers keep on. 


If the Bell Press Bureau is a criterion of Bell consis- 
tency, then a capitalization of $1,186,639,036, shown on page 
14 of this report, should earn 8 per cent., or $95,000,000 an- 
nually. 

According to the 1911 statement, Bell shows a net income 
of but $51,568,297, which is hardly enough to pay 5 per cent. 

Surely it is a poor stewardship that cannot return more than 
5 per cent. upon the capitalization. 

To carry out the Bell Press Bureau ideal the Bell state- 
ment should read: 


Ramey I MN cts n.k scigias s waipianerncers $223,750,000 
ste heir: cape. Ree aera i SPE eames dea ea ern 127,891,700 
RRR meer ree $95,858,300 
S per cont. on GCORMBRIZOHION. .. con 5c oicick ce sacae 95,000,000 
IN 5 actin es tit es ih Sie Stig Gis, # web cole $858,300 


The above statement is the necessary ambition and universal- 
ity. If you think that universal service is purely philanthropic 
and is not reaching out for that additional $10 per station a 
year, study the Camden case. 

The exorbitant rates at Camden, N. J.. were justified on the 
ground that Camden subscribers could talk to 6,000,000 tele- 
phones and they should pay for this blessed privilege. 

This county will yet be forced to pay 20 per cent. more 
for telephone service. 


We can feel thankful for the clear confession of Presi- 
dent Vail that the Bell company is not justified in charging 
the public for idle plant. 

I wonder just how much trouble this statement will make 
the Bell attorneys. . 

It is advantageous sometimes to anticipate growth and it 
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is often only done “when the saving in construction costs and 
other advantages more than balance the cost of carrying the 
idle plant.” 


Last year the ingenious president said that their construc- 
tion account of $112,000,000 would have amounted to. $250,- 
000,000 if the work had been scattered along and finished when 
needed. 

This is certainly some saving, $138,000,000, and nearly rep- 
resents a year’s gross earnings. 

[ expect to hear soon some very ingenious denials of Mr. 
Vail’s frankness. 


On page 16 we learn that the cost of service has in- 
creased. It is all due to the complexity of telephonic appa- 
ratus, which seems to be increasing. 

[ thought that Bell apparatus was standard—fixed as the 
law of the Medes and Persians. But it seems that standard 
apparatus is not standard at all. It seems subject to change— 
murder will out. 





I can’t see why the Bell cost of operation should increase 
unless they are trying to charge some of their junk plant 
purchases to maintenance. 

Minority stockholders of licensee companies have learned 
to their sorrow that maintenance can cover many sins. 





My irank belief is that this increased cost is due to the 
legal complexity that is growing. The cost of defying state 
commissions comes high. 

At Madison, I saw a New York lawyer, a Chicago lawyer, 
a Milwaukee lawyer, a Detroit lawyer and an Omaha law- 
yer, all trying to resist the appeal of a LaCrosse man for 
physical correction actually fighting against their own wel- 
fare. 

Much money is still being wasted in windmill war, Mr. 
Chief of American wires! Barrels of money are spent in 
fighting for a soap bubble theory. 

Everyone despises the Pharisee of biblical history. And 
today the public has no greater love for this industrial 
Pharisee. 

I would like to see some trace of human tendencies in 
this grand and one universal theory. 


I like the pretty circle shown on page 18. I know some- 
thing about Bell wages. However, if that half circle in- 
cludes expense accounts, I feel somewhat reconciled to the 
statement that half of their gross receipts are spent that way. 

You and I know that the great army of Bell employes are 
dissatisfied, merely because of their system of having too 
many men around in each other’s way and at small indi- 
vidual pay. 

No one doubts that they pay more wages for telephone 
than is necessary, but it is their system of dividing up the 
work. 


A great deal is said about organization. They have a plan 
which makes no man responsible—this is one secret of Bell 
failure. 

“All lines of responsibility will go up from local repre- 
sentatives to the central administration.” 

In other words, no deal can be closed completely until the 
president of the Bell interests and the executive committee 
have acted. 


I notice particularly that in any competitive deal whereby 
the Bell manufacturing branch is involved, their representa- 
tives will put nothing in writing. 
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It is a wise Independent telephone company that demands 
that every statement made by a Bell employe shall be in 
writing. 


On page 31, it is deplored that the public does not stop 
believing that Bell earnings are exorbitant. 

“So many failures on the part of opposition telephone 
companies” should havé’ convinced them, says the report. 


Does the Bell company class companies which it has bought 
out at absurdly high prices as failures? 

Does the Bell deny that its failures extend over the states 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and the Dakotas? 
Because Bell licensee failures have been legion. 

If we counted each town as an individual Bell failure, we 
would see 25 Bell failures to one Independent. 


Somehow the writer of the Bell annual report cannot forget 
his hatred of the invaders of his divine right domain. 

On page 23, we have an explanation of the failure of the 
Bell campaign of sales in the Independent field. 

Somehow Independent companies do not seem to appre- 
ciate Bell engineering assistance. Too extravagant. In all 
the Bell engineering mind, there is not one idea of economy. 


A line costing $400 a mile will do just as good work as a 
$1,000 line. And a well built duct system at eighteen cents 
a foot will do as well as one costing twenty-five cents. 

The idea that wasting money on material matters makes 
it better is clearly wrong. 


Extravagance is the curse of a universal service, and this 
vain theory will yet collide with its utter and _ inevitable 
penalty. 

I like that Western Electric advertising on page 24, re- 
garding the platinum expense of $550,000. 

I expect soon that every group of Independent telephone 
buyers will be confronted with this wonderful thing—with the 
fact that the wood in Bell switchboards comes from Cuba or 
Guatemala. Independent manufacturers will not meekly go 
into receiverships. 





I am glad to note that the report shows a sudden interest 
in reserves. It has been discovered apparently what every one 
knows: 

“That it strengthens the company’s credit, 
company to make interest and dividend payments uniform 
and dependable.” 

“Tt enables the company to ride out financial disturbances,” 
and, particularly, not to have to adjust its expenses to busi- 
ness fluctuations. “It is a reservoir,” etc. 


enabling the 


This must be comforting to the New England widows and 
school teachers. While any business man is fully aware of 
the necessity of reserves. Apparently Theodore Vail has just 
discovered it. 

I have very distinct recollections of hostile Bell criticism 
of the Keystone Telephone Co. reserve plan. This Philadelphia 
Independent concern was really the first telephone company 
in the world to operate on a “financial reservoir” plan. 

Today for the first time the Bell company announces that it 
is creating the same thing. 


The main thing about the 1911 report is a revelation of the 
colossal size of the Bell system. Size, of course, does not 
indicate an all powerful position. 

It should indicate really a benevolent condition to the In- 
dependent operator rather than a malevolent one. 

The Bell purchase of plants has really been benevolent. 
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They pay good prices for the so-called non-standard appa- 
ratus—really more than for their own standard. 

I don’t think the world is particularly interested whether 
Bell maintenance and reconstruction runs $13 per station. 
Nor do they care whether ‘the price of tin and platinum has 
gone up. 

But the world at large mistrusts this huge organization, 
because it is one of unnatural size and ambition. 

If the A. T. & T. Co. should break up as an operating 
company, and return the properties to state organizations to 
operate, then would its progress be fraught with less ob- 
struction. 

If the Bell company really means to survive in comfort, it 
will forget that ancient spirit of intolerance which in the 
last few hundred years has cost so many lives. 

In other words the Bell crowd might as well admit the 
success of Independent telephone development and meet it 
face to face. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. should set up 
some ideals and stick to them. A concern can preach mo- 
nopoly in operation, and competition in manufacturing. 

The Bell concern should divorce its manufacturing plant, 
and stick exclusively to telephone, telegraph cable and mes- 
senger service. 


In many ways, the Bell ambition of universal service is 
deserving of praise and credit. But they lose their manifest 
advantages by so many simple minded tricks. 


For instance, the Bell manufacturer goes to an Independent 
operator, sells him a standard No. 1 switchboard and prom- 
ises him that such an installation will help him get a better 
price for his plant if he cares to sell to the Bell. 

What is gained? Absolutely nothing, No one was au- 
thorized to make such a promise. The deal falls through be- 
cause the operator demands his promised high price and is 
denied it. Otherwise he would be reasonable. 

The board was sold at cost in the first place. Bell has a 
real enemy now. Company now hugs Independent goods. In 
fact, Bell interests lose both ways. 

There is but one remedy. Operate on the real sore. Cut 
the strings which bind the manufacturing branch. Cancel the 
order which makes every Bell manager and employe a West- 
ern Electric salesman without pay ‘and without expense 
account. 

Let the factory swim alone. If it still has to be nourished, 
let it sink. 


The present arrangement is a cowardly one, and greatly 
unworthy of the financial genius who guides its destinies. 

No one denies the greatness of the Bell company. No one 
can fail to note its smallness at the same time. 

Why can’t they eliminate pettiness? 

Germany is greater than France, yet they live side by side 
in peace, 

Granted that the Bell is stronger financially; why can’t Bell 
and Independent plants operate side by side? 


I dislike to point out Bell weakness. It will make all the 
more trouble for Independents when they mend these spots. 
Yet we are willing to take the chance. 


We all have a right to live industrially and to make an 
honest dollar. No one cares to sleep on side arms. 

But until this billion dollar concern divorces its barnacles 
and sticks honestly and truly to legitimate telephone opera- 
tion, it will have trouble without end. 
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The Bell company would have little or no trouble with the 
public if it satisfied Independent interests. It can easily trace 
95 per cent. of its trouble with the public and the failure of 
so many well laid plans, to Independent interests, which are 
not afraid to fight for their legitimate rights. 


How much better and simpler it would be if we could hold 
ourselves to the legitimate confines of our business. It is our 
Independent birthright. 


MORAL :—Taking business at cost is dangerous. 
Albany Rate Not Settled. 

The efforts of the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion to secure an amicable adjustment of rates between 
the Albany Chamber of Commerce and the New York Tele- 
phone Co. has so far failed of result, and the attorney for 
the Chamber of Commerce said after a fruitless con- 
ference held with Vice-President Bethel of the company, that 
the matter now looked like a fight to the last ditch. 

Mr. Bethel proposed a message schedule for business 
houses instead of the rate of $90 a year for unlimited serv- 
ice, providing for a minimum annual rate of $36, allowing 
600 messages with four cents for each additional message, 
up to $96 a year for 3,600 messages with three cents for 
each additional message. He also proposed a reduction in 
direct line residence service from $48 a year to $36, and in 
two-party line service from $36 to $30, provided the four- 
party line rate of $24 a year be eliminated. 

The commission then arranged for a procedure in the 
trial to determine a reasonable rate. The company is to 
submit an inventory of its properties and general state- 
ment of its business affairs within four weeks, after which 
a further hearing will be had. 

At the close of the hearing, Commissioner Decker, who 
presided, urged the company to put into effect at once pend- 
ing the determination of a reasonable rate, a reduction of 
the business rate from $90 to $72 a year, but Mr. Bethel 
declined to do so voluntarily, stating that he did not be- 
lieve one reduction could be made without a readjustment 
of other charges so that the company’s revenue might be 
properly protected. The company was advised that the 
commission would take up this phase of the situation later. 





No Discrimination at Baltimore. 

The Public Service Commission of Maryland, through an 
opinion handed down by Dr. Joshua W. Hering, dismissed 
the complaint against the C. & P. Telephone Co. filed last 
May by Francis I. Mooney to the effect that he is obliged 
to pay $2.50 per month for 30 calls, an equivalent of eight 
cents a call, and he was “not in a position of equality with 
other patrons.” 

In the opinion Dr. Hering says there is nothing in the 
petition, nor was anything developed at the hearing, which 
takes Mooney’s case out of the range of the decision in 
what is known as “the telephone case.” 

He says that in the order passed by the commission the 
telephone rates for the city are classified and fixed, and 
“there is nu discrimination either in rates or character of 
service to those who are in the same class.” 

Mr. Mooney, who is a lawyer, is contemplating appeal- 
ing to the courts to set aside the ruling of the commission. 








Handlan Temporarily Out of Receivership. 

W. C. Handlan, of Wheeling, W. Va., has been suspended 
temporarily from the receivership of the National Telephone 
Corporation of that city. The court did not _ inter- 
fere with Mr. Handlan’s duties as general manager. The 
new special receiver appointed is Arnold C. Scherr, of 
Charleston. 
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Pioneer Telephone Building in the Inland Northwest 


How the Independents are Rapidly Penetrating, Sometimes in the Face of Great Obstacles, to the Rich 
Towns in the Interior of Idaho and Washington and Connecting them by Mode 
Long Distance Lines to the Big Business Centers 


By John D. Holland 


HERE are many pic- 
turesque sections of 
the country through 
which telephone lines 
have been run and are 
being run every day, 
but there are few so 
wildly beautiful as the 
mountainous regions 
of the far West. In 
that part of the coun- 
| try the construction of 
|'a telephone line is 
something to remem- 
The “One Best Bet.” ber, both because of 

the difficulties which 

confront the engineer and because of the wonderful na- 








ture of the country in which he works. 

The accompanying views give some conception of one 
field in which pioneer work is being done at this time. 
They are from photographs taken in the vicinity of Plum- 
mer, Idaho, where an Independent exchange has just been 
The portrait of C. G. Mead, the builder of 
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completed. 
the lines, is also given here. 
observed, plays a prominent part in Mr. Mead’s opera- 
tions. One of his camps, in the heart of the “trackless 
forest,” is shown on the next page. 

At the head of the article is shown the pioneer build- 
er’s faithful and indispensible ally, the horse. The right- 
of-way for the Plummer-Spokane line, 100 miles in length, 
was cut for miles through Virgin forest. And the horse 
was the only practical means of transportation. In spite 
of the difficulties of construction this line is said to be 
remarkable for its transmission qualities, a watch ticking 
at Plummer being easily heard in Spokane, where the line 
terminates in the Home system. 


The building of exchanges in the towns of the great 
inland Northwest is going on rapidly, although there are 
many still without service. Several of these are in what 
is known as the Palouse district, one of the richest, most 
prosperous regions in the 
world and the pioneer finds 
invitations on every hand to 
organize Independent com- 
panies and connect them 
with the larger centers by 
long distance lines. Mr. 
Mead himself expects to 
open at least a dozen of 
these within the next three 
years. 

Competition has been, and 
still is, very keen there. The 
Bell companies and the In- 
dependents are constantly 
on the lookout for an op- 
portunity to beat each other 
into a promising field. But 
the Independent pioneer has 
had all the best of it so far, 
as he usually has had every- C. G. Mead. 
where. At Plummer, for 
example, the Bell fought vigorously against the admis- 
sion of the Independent company, but Mr. Mead en- 
listed the leading citizens in his cause, secured them as 
stockholders. and won his game, despite al] opposition. 
The local press also aided the Independents and the town 
is now jubilant over its new service. The Plummer experi- 
ence is a fairly typical one. 

Mr. Mead’s first. western work was done in Montana, 
where he rebuilt and brought to an up-to-date condition 
several of the plants taken over by the Interstate; Con- 
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Through the Heart of the Forest. 


A “Bee Line” Into Town. 
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solidated Telephone Co. and its associated companies, 
which are headed by Thaddeus S. Lane, with headquarters 
at Spokane, Wash. He organized substantial concerns 
and built modern plants in Avon, Logan and Jefferson Is- 
land, Mont. He is at present building Oaksdale, Wash., 
one of the rapidly growing cities of the Palouse district. 
His early experience in the telephone business was obtained 
in the east. He established several plants in Connecticut 
and New York state, and was later connected variously 
with the Federal company of Buffalo, and the New York 
Bell company. 





Electrical Research Work at Massachusetts “Tech.” 

The Department of Electrical Engineering of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has under way an impor- 
tant investigation on the adaptability of electric vehicles for 
trucking purposes, more especially with reference to the 
conditions in Boston and its vicinity. H. F. Thomson, the 
research associate in carrying on this work, is making sub- 
stantial progress in the inquiry. The inquiry is directed 
along several particular lines, including cost of the service, 
convenience of the service, difficulties and expenses due to 
the delays in loading and unloading at freight houses and 
the like, delays caused by drivers, and corresponding matters. 

An appropriation for this work was made to the institution 
by the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Boston. The re- 
search was begun about the middle of the year 1911. It is 
expected to result in a report or series of reports on the rela- 
tive merits of electric vehicles, other mechanical vehicles and 
horse vehicles for city and suburban delivery, for trucking 
and for the other purposes for which vehicles are used in 
the city and its suburbs. 

The electrical department has had erected in Brookline, a 
700 foot span of No. 2/0 bare stranded wire to represent a 
transmission span on towers and has had this span under 
observation during the severe weather of this winter. The 
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politely asked if there is anything that can be done for 
him. 

Such expressions as these are sent to the cannery: 

“Hello.” ‘ 

“Ring off.” 

“Get off the wire.” 

“Quit buttin’ in, will you?” 

Recently the Marquette made the announcement that it 
had tabooed the use of the word “hello” and other familiar 
expressions the telephone has brought into common use. 
Now the Chicago & Northwestern has followed with an 
essay on telephone politeness which has been given gen- 
eral circulation among employes. The letter explains: 

“As the telephone plays a large part in the company’s 
affairs the management with equal earnestness and de- 
termination insists that it shall be used invariably with 
politeness, intelligence, and desire to transact the com- 
pany’s business with reasonable dispatch and without the 
slightest irritation or annoyance to any one with whom 
the company does business. 

“The demands—not wishes or suggestions—of the man- 
agement may be set down as follows: 

“First—Answer all telephone calls promptly. It 
good manners to keep a caller waiting. 

“Second—Drop once and for all the impolite, meaningless 
and often irritating ‘hello.’ 

“Third—Be particularly careful of the tone of voice in 
which you speak over the telephone. 

“Fourth—In answering a call for the company over any 
of the company’s telephones make it a point to see that 
the person speaking gets the information he wishes with the 
least inconvenience to himself.” 


is not 





Telephone Herald Company in California. 
The Central California Telephone Herald Co., capital- 
ized at $100,000, has filed articles of incorporation at Sac- 
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Some of the 


object is to learn more exactly the effects of ice, sleet and 
wind loads and of temperature effects on the stresses im- 
posed upon the wire and its supports. This research is being 
carried ‘on by two students under the direction of Professor 
Harold Pender. 

Railroads Plan Telephone Etiquette. 

A movement has been started among western steam rail- 
roads to institute in their different departments a form of 
telephone etiquette that will bring up before the hearer 
—in imagination—the drawing room and other generally 
conceded lairs of politeness. 

Instead of the rude shock which greets him when he 
takes down the receiver and is irritably told to “get off the 
wire” the telephone user, under the proposed plan, will be 





Conveniences of the Construction Crew in the 


Idaho Forests. 


ramento. The purpose is to operate a number of “central 
stations” from which “music, songs, recitals, lectures and 
sermons” will be sent out over telephone wires to all sub- 
scribers, who will have especially constructed receiving 
instruments in their homes. 





The Telephone in an Invalid’s Home. 


The telephone brings great comfort to Mrs. Margaret 
Long, of 1120 Mt, Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa., who for 
seven years has been confined to her bed. 

An intercommunicating telephone system has been in- 
stalled in her residence by means of it she is able to talk 
with her nine-year old daughter, who sleeps upstairs. A 
hand set is placed within easy reach of the invalid. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Scheme for Using Old Wall Sets. 

From time to time TELEPHONY has invited suggestions 
as to new wrinkles in the telephone business or matters 
of interest to its readers. I do not recall having called 
your attention to a new arrangement I devised some time 
ago, which seems to me to remove some of the objections 
to the old style automatic tele- 


for the main exchange. Give the code for the ring, a 
number instead of a letter. 

Taking present code number 640-T, under my scheme 
the number would be A-4015, assuming that the letter T 
to be ring number 15 as per code. Taking 640-D, the new 


number would be A-4004. The first two numerals of the 





phone. We have on _ hand 
quite a stock of three wire wall 
telephones for which there 
seems to be no demand among 
our subscribers. Everybody 
wanted a desk set and it was 
rarely, indeed, that we could 
persuade them to take a wall 
telephone. It occurred to me 
that if we took off the receiver 
and transmitter, substituted a 
single for the double hook, 
changed the wiring to meet the 
new requirements and attached 
an ordinary handmike that we 
might remedy some of the de- 
fects. 

We fitted up several sets, 
finishing the wood of the call 
box in any way suggested by 
the subscriber to match the 








furniture or the woodwork of 
the room. In order to prevent 
old subscribers from putting us 
to additional expense by asking 
for the mew handmike set, we 
charged an installation fee of 
$5. This, with the salvage 
from the transmitter, receiver 
and reeeiver hook, more than 
offset the added expense of the 
new set. 

We find this device is very 
popular among those who have 
used it. Im the first place, the 
box can be made ornamental and in the next place, a 
person can sit or lie down and talk without any incon- 
venience as the handmike only weighs 17 ounces. In one 
instance, by putting on a double length cord, we fitted up 
a set for a man who is confined to his bed. Inasmuch 
as the handmike gives the same service whether the user 
is standing or reclining, he got a great deal of satisfac- 
tion out of it. I make these suggestions as I do not know 
of this plan having been carried out elsewhere and I be- 
lieve it will assist in getting into service, wall telephones 
which do not seem to be in much demand at the present 
time, at least in our territory. The same scheme could, 
of course, be applied to other types of wall sets. 

Omaha, Nebr. Lysle I. Abbott, 

Receiver of The Independent Telephone Co. 

Code Ringing System for Several Connected Exchanges. 

In regard to the query, in the March 23 issue of 
TELEPHONY, as to a code ringing system for several differ- 
ent exchanges having connection with each other, I wish 
to offer a solution. 

Eliminating the letters altogether would place entirely too 
many numerals in the number of the telephone. Instead I 
would use a letter to indicate the exchanges. For exam- 
ple, the first letter of the town and eliminate the letter 























The Hand Set as an Inducement to Permit Installation of Wall Sets. 


number indicate the line number and the last two the ring. 
As there is only one figure (four) to this ring, add a naught 
before it to save confusing party lines with local lines. 

For the local party lines instead of using the color code, 
use a numeral for each color, as, black—1, brown—2, etc. 
This makes the local telephone numbers about the same 
as rural, but it is very easy to distinguish the difference, as 
the rural lines all have the letter of the exchange before 
them. 

I have a very similar condition here and find this code 
very satisfactory, with very little confusion among the 
operators, all of which occurs in breaking in new operators 


Ohio. A Bother Chaser. 





A Simple Switchboard Lighting Scheme. 

For years we have been bothered with lighting our 
switchboard at night on account of the lights going out 
just when we needed them the most. We installed gas for 
emergency use and just as sure as we needed it there was 
not a match obtainable or the mantles were broken. We 
dodged all the trouble by taking two 12-volt tung’sten sign 
lamps and connecting them in series to our discharge 
battery circuit with a switch on the board and presto! 
“fine.” We now have two circuits and use two lamps for 
night work with six more for regular work. The lamps 
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take a quarter ampere each at 24 volts. Try it and smile 
with me, 


Webster City, Iowa. E. H. Martin. 


Using Shorted or Open One Side Metallic Toll Line. 

Where two exchanges are connected by a single, short 
‘oll line it is a good thing to be able to give even an 
than none at all. If a 





inferior service in an emergency 
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Circuit for Emergency Grounded Service on Toll Line. 


switch is installed as shown in the diagram, the circuit can 
he worked temporarily as a grounded line if the pair is 
crossed, or one side open. The switch can be used on any 
metallic line. It will require one switch for each station 
on the line. No change is necessary in the cord circuit. 

The benefit derived from the use of this switch is that 
when the line is crossed, or one side is open or broken 
down, so that it cannot be used in the regular way, the 
switches can be thrown tothe lower side, and the line 
can be used as a grounded circuit. This will be found to 
be very beneficial when the line gets out of order during 
a storm, as the lineman can wait for a more pleasant day 
to go out and make repairs. 


Dixon, Mo. Frank C. Harper. 


Systematic Collections. 

The following from the weekly bulletin issued by the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. contains some good 
advice in regard to collections which can be used by many 
other companies. Manager F. W. Swift, of the Alden ex- 
change, wrote the company’s general office as follows 
regarding his method of collecting accounts: 

The way I keep my books requires me to bring for- 
ward accounts every month. I do this so as to keep 
every one before me. In this way I do not get any old, 
forgotten ones, that are looked up spasmodically. | 
have the spasm each month. 

“This collecting spasm, which Mr. Swift evidently has 
each month, certainly brings about the desired result as 
his collections are usually around the 100 per cent. mark 
for each quarter’s charges. 

“The main point in Mr. Swift’s letter is that he keeps 
the uncollected accounts before him and doesn’t allow 
them to grow old. Keeping everlastingly at it, brings 
success. 

“There are nearly 22,000 rental accounts on the books 
of the Buffalo exchange and there are but thirty old ac- 
<ounts dating back prior to January 1, 1912. In other 
words, 99.9 per cent. of the entire number of accounts for 
service rendered prior to January 1, 1912 are collected. 
Only .14 of 1 per cent. remain unsettled. 

“What is possible in Buffalo should be possible in every 
telephone exchange in our system.” 


Automobile Cost Data. 

I send you my report as Secretary of the Monroe County 
Telephone Co., Sparta, Wis., covering our experience last year 
with an automobile. We had two breaks which were quite 
serious, and so lost some time, but all expenses are includ- 
ed. I have figured the operating costs in different ways, as 
some days we have the machine out all day and run only a 
couple of miles. We now have the wearing parts, tires, chains 
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and sprockets all new. We consider the automobile a good 
investment. 

RECORD OF AUTOMOBILE SERVICE. 








May 2, 1911, bought runabout for...................6- $430.00 
Extras purchased since: 
EE LE SS SE ee Ca oe $ 11.00 
MN, oiled gid carer aie drapes, wale salemrndance’ 15.00 
ee Ps Ni Rk Siucg ong dann ne de ne whs eadone eiee 5.50 
PINES cn et rcecies wadonreies- ac wa bed cabwut nn De 3.00 
IN 555 iin. wince cant ot edccnkiaWeCaeRoe 1.75 
a oe ovis kc aninin'e bép ann vee cagdmanmwad $466.25 
EXPENDITURES FOR SERVICE. 
NN NE NO oo. Sach i beoaneine 6E« sia aasaeaamne $ 7.00 
i ae eee in cass Cai aaadee rene eousoneenes 4.20 
RII). ci hS ig 55, Salen Sataadd aades bas cower Dare woimcia’e 39.91 
Repairs: 
4 tires bought December................... $27.65 
New sprockets and chains, December....... 24.10 
EE INI orcs cok oieesdniecgicessusene 36.63 88.38 
ee ee ee eee ee ee 16.00 
Work done by telephone men .....................45. 33.24 
AU RIN 5 5a 55s she'd, wh chy pith ore wv Bcd aa matlocorl $188.73 
Depreciation 25 per cent. on investment............... 116.56 
Total cost and loss in department................. $305.29 
Service. 
May used 173 hours parts of 24 days 
June used 175 hours parts of 25 days 








—. 348hrs. 1,332 miles 
July used 201 hours parts of 28 days 
parts of 27 days 
Aug. used 176 hours Out of or- 
Sept. used 66 hours der 2 wks.12 days 
Oct. used 105 hours parts of 23 days 
Nov. used 70 hours parts of 12 days 
Dec. used 94 hours parts of 16 days 
712 hrs. ————_ 2,745 miles 
167 days 
Ee ee 1,060 hrs. 4,077 miles 


Dividing the total cost $305.29 by number of miles, 4,077, 


gives 714 cents per mile. 

Dividing the total cost, $305.29, by number of hours, 1,060, 
gives 28.8 cents per hour. 

Dividing the total cost, $305.29, by number of days, 167, 
gives $1.83 per day. 

Total present investment in machine, $349.69. 

The cost per unit of operation is given so as to compare 
the same with livery service. All the figures seem to show a 
saving, although no plan is perfect. In figuring by the mile, 
the machine may be kept idle while the men work, and thus 
show a few miles traveled as in the city work. By day calcu- 
lation it may only be used for an hour or two for a trip a 
few miles out of town. The one main result has been that 
the trouble has been cleared far quicker. Distant lines in 
opposite directions have been covered in a day, which was an 
impossibility with livery service. The worn parts have nearly 
all been replaced at the close of the season, so the machine 
is now in good condition. 


Sparta, Wis. Howard Teasdale. 


Church Asks Special Rate. 

The Park Central Presbyterian Church, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has appealed to the Public Service Commission in 
protest against the action of the New York Bell in rais- 
ing the rate of the church to the same as that charged 
business houses. 





C. & N. W. Ry. to Extend Telephone Operation System. 
The safety department of the Chicago & Northwestern 





_ Ry. has notified officials of the Galena division that the com- 


pany will install a complete system of telephones for the 
dispatching of trains. Work on the new system is to start 
by June 1. It will extend from Chicago to Clinton, Ia. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Duty to Operate Plant Under Franchise. 

I have a 20-year franchise granted by the town coun- 
cil. Owing to the fact that the telephone business is 
not now sufficiently remunerative for me to continue to 
operate the plant longer, I wish to dismantle it and 
move it away, surrendering my franchise rights by so 
doing. The town council objects to my doing this and 
threaten me with an injunction should I start to take 
the plant away. 

A franchise carries with it an implied obligation to ful- 
fill all the purposes for which it was granted. Kent vs. 
Common Council of Binghamton, 94 App. Div., 522, 88 N. 
Y. S. 34.. State vs. Twin Village Water Co., 98 Me., 214, 
56 At., 763. The acceptance of the franchise imposes upon 
the grantee, an obligation to perform the service for which 
it was granted. People vs. Chicago Telephone Co., 245 
Ill, 121, 91 N. E., 1065. The performance of the conditions 
of a franchise may be enforced by mandamus. State vs. 
Marion L. & H. Co. (Ind.) 19 N. E., 731. The grantor may 
complain of the non-observance of the terms of the fran- 
chise. Mt. Pleasant Telephone Co. vs. Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valley Telephone Co., 140 Ill. App., 27. Under these 
decisions the town council has the right to insist upon 
your performing the terms of your franchise so long as it 


runs. 





Paralleling by Electric Power Wire. 

The ——_————— Telephone Co. has a grounded toll line 
running from A to N. Lately a local power company 
paralleled the line on the other side of the public highway 
with a 16,000 volt, three phase circuit, which has put the 
telephone circuit out of commission. Has the telephone 
company any right to damages in such a case? Both com- 
panies are on the public highway, but the telephone com- 
pany has been there for years. 

Between power and telephone companies, the one first right- 
fully in position is entitled to protection against interference 
by induction on the part of the one whose wires are subse- 
quently erected. Your company being first in position has the 
superior right. For any damages caused by induction, the 
later established company is liable, and the company injured 
is entitled also to an injunction to restrain the power company 
from stringing its wires in proximity to those of the telephone 
company. The late comer is under duty to so maintain its 
wires and lines as not to interfere with the prior occupant’s 
right to properly operate its lines, and to transact -the busi- 
ness authorized by its franchise. Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. 
York Gas & Electric Light Co., 27 Nebraska 284, 3 American 
Electrical Cases, 364. McMillan on Telephone Law, Section 
139. 

An Insufficient Case of Negligence. 

A telephone lineman, while making certain repairs, fell 
from the top of a pole and was killed. On the pole were 
various telephone wires encased in a lead cable under 
which, on a cross arm were six high voltage power wires. 
The lineman had been repairing the hangers on the mes- 
senger wire supporting the cable, and had sustained a 
slight shock, causing him to drop his pliers. After he re- 
turned to the pole, and while standing on the cross arm, 
apparently reaching over to buckle his climbers, he pitched 
forward and through the electric light wires to the pave- 
ment. 

His hands were blistered as though burned; but there 
was no direct proof that death was caused by an electric 
shock, the injuries received from the fall being sufficient to 
cause death. Just before the fall, he was grasping the mes- 





senger wire, supporting himself, with his feet on the cross 
arm, apparently not in contact with the electric wires. 
After the accident a break in the insulation of one of the 
light wires was discovered six or eight inches from the 
cross arm, but there was no indication that he had come in 
contact therewith. These facts were held insufficient to 
show actionable negligence on the part of the telephone 
company. Geer vs. N. Y. & Penn. Tel. & Teleg. Co., 129 
N. ¥. ee 


Distance Between Wires in Virginia. 

Can you tell me if there is any law in the state of 
Virginia stating how close one company may string 
its wires to those of another company along the public 
road? If there is one, give section of code, etc. 

There is no statute law in Virginia describing how close 
one company may string its wires to those of another com- 
pany along the public road. This distance in every case 
depends upon the two systems of wires, taking into con- 
sideration all the facts and circumstances in each case. The 
only general rule that can be laid down, is that the distance 
must be such as to be safe and prevent interference be- 
tween the wires according to the circumstances in each 
case. In the country, a distance of ten inches between 
the nearest wires has been held to be sufficient. In town 
a distance of four feet has been required. Northern Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Iowa Telephone Co., 89 North Western, 113, 
McMillan on Telephone Law. Sec. 151. 








Location of Pole Not Negligence. 

The foreman of a telephone company was told by a town 
commissioner of highways to set all poles within six feet of 
the road fence. This could not be done without injuring or 
destroying the shade trees nearer the highway, which was 
24 feet wide. The owner objected to the interference with 
the trees and the poles were then placed on ths grass plot be- 
tween the trees and the highway, ebout two and one-half feet 
outside of the highway. The highway commissioner, on learn- 
ing where the poles were located, did not object or ask that 
they be moved. A traveler was killed by being thrown 
against the pole when her vehicle was overturned on account 
of the fright of her horse. In a suit by her administrator 
against the telephone company, the court held that the placing 
of the pole was not negligence or an interference unreasonably 
endangering the use of the highway, under transportation cor- 
porations law (Concol. Laws, 1909 c. 63, Sec. 102.) The court 
held further that the placing of telephone poles, shade trees, 
hitching posts and other objects on the highway so as to in- 
terfere with its use, is. not ordinarily an unlawful obstruction 
but a proper and necessary use of the highway. The court 
also held that the town was not liable on account of the acci- 
dent. Bailey vs. Bell Telephone Co. 131 N. Y. S. 1000. 


Funeral Expenses of a Deceased Employe. 

An employe of a telephone company was killed by a fall 
from a pole. The telephone company’s auditor, who was 
present at the time, directed an undertaker to care for the 
body, and to take charge of the funeral. The undertaker 
did so and the telephone company paid the expenses. Later 
it presented a claim for the expenses against the estate 
of the deceased. The administrator of the estate refused 
to pay the bill on the ground that the telephone company 
was an interloper. The court held that the telephone com- 
pany could recover its expenses. Cape Girardeau Bell Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Hamil, 140 S. W., 951. 
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Tying Iron Wire to Insulators. 


What is your experience in the use of the copper 
style of tie on iron wire to avoid breaks at the tie and 
to hold slack if the line does break? What per cent. 
of breaks are avoided by using that style tie? We had 
several breaks during a short cold spell and all were 
at the tie which were mostly the Western Union style. 
The ordinary method of tying iron wire puts a sharp 


bend into the wire on each side of the insulator. If this 

















A Copper Tie for Iron Wire. 


bend is not made, the tie is so loose that it will pull out, 
if the line breaks at some point farther on. We have known 
the line to slacken half a dozen spans by slipping through 
the ties: The kink made by tight tying weakens the wire 
so that it easily breaks. By using the copper tie, as shown 
in the illustration, the line wire is not kinked and there- 
fore not weakened. In order to prevent slippage, the tie 
must be twisted into the line wire almost like a splice. This 
weakens the wire a little, but leaves it much stronger than 
if the ordinary tie with its sharp bend is used. 





Estimate for Underground Clay Conduit. 

_ Can you inform me as to the probable cost of install- 

ing 1,558 feet of underground clay conduit ready for 

cable, and just what steps are necessary to take before 
starting such a job? 

There are to be eight manholes. The conduit will 
run straight down the alley, 1,025 ft. from the office 
with a lateral 533 feet long, near the further end. The 
soil is black_ dirt to the depth of about a foot where 
there is about two feet of yellow clay of a heavy nature, 
which gradually shades to a lighter clay and then to 
gravel. The ground has very little slant but what it 
has is away from the office in the right direction. 

_ How deep should the conduit be laid and should the 

joints be cemented to make them water tight? 

We have about 150 pairs of aerial cable now covering 
the same ground. Should the cable, to start with, be 
200 pairs to the first manhole or should there be four 
cables of 50 pairs each? 

The ground freezes here in winter to the depth of 
four and a half to five feet. 

Before opening up the trench for laying the conduits, 
the plans should be carefully drawn to indicate location of 
manholes, and permits from the city secured for doing the 
work. The trench should be excavated to such a depth that 
the top of the finished conduit shall not be less than two 
feet below the grade of the pavement. 

There are two methods of laying clay conduits which are 
now almost exclusively used. First: To enclose the tile 
with a protecting envelope of three inches of concrete on 
all sides. Second: To lay the tile upon a bed of concrete 
four inches thick and extending three inches on each side 
of the ducts. In this latter case no concrete is placed at 
the sides nor on the top of the conduit. In small towns and 
uncongested districts, this method is most economical, and 
is probably preferable in your case. At each joint in the 
tile a six inch strip of muslin should be wrapped com- 
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pletely around the joint and covered with a three-eighth 
inch layer of one to one cement mortar to make the joint 
tight. Where complete concrete encasement is used, a six 
inch strip of burlap is wrapped around the joint and cov- 
ered usually with asphaltum. The concrete is then dumped 
into place and thoroughly tamped. The bottom of the 
trench should be graded in such a way that there will be 
no depressions in the line and that all ducts will drain to 
manholes. 

Although definite information as to the number of ducts 
you intend to install is lacking, we believe that in a small 
exchange, a four duct multiple conduit would more than 
care for your present requirements and give you sufficient 
room for growth for a number of years to come, The cost 
of installing a four duct multiple conduit in an alley, under 
average conditions, would be approximately 60 cents per 
foot of trench. Brick manholes, 6 ft. long by 3% ft. wide 
by 4 ft. high, would cost about $62 each, and the cast iron 
frames and covers, approximately $12. 

In regard to your question as to the advisability of using 
four 50-pr. cables as against one 200-pr. cable in leaving 
the office, this is a matter in which it is necessary for you 
to balance the cost of making branch splices into a 200-pr. 
cable at the manhole as against the cost of drawing in three 
extra 50-pr. cables. Without further data to work upon, we 
believe it probably would be more satisfactory for you to 
install two 100-pr. cables leaving the office, making branch 
splices as required, and thus leaving two spare ducts for 
growth and emergency. 





Connecting Automatic Sets for Bulletin Service. 


We wish to connect a number of automatic tele- 
phones (they are the three wire common battery type) 
to a line extending to a central location and equipped 
with a common battery transmitter. This system 
should be so arranged that any one subscriber can 
be connected to this line, and also be able to hang up 
his receiver and disconnect without interfering with any 
other parties who may be on the line. 

The arrangement which you desire may be obtained by 
the use of the circuit shown in the illustration. Each trunk 
line is led from the bank of a selector and wired through 
a line relay to battery. A pair of spring contacts are so 
arranged as to require the pulling down of both the verti- 
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Automatic Telephone Connection to a Common Line. 


cal and the rotary relay to close the release circuit. A 
resistance prevents too much current from flowing. Two- 
M. F. condensers separate the trunk from the common 
wires, so that the relays of the various trunks will be kept 
apart. Each subscriber on calling the proper number will 
be connected to one of these trunks. On listening, he can 
hear whatever the transmitter is sending. The subscribers 
can not talk to each other, because no current is fed to 
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their transmitters, as both line wires terminate on the 
negative side of the battery. Each subscriber can release 
without affecting the other parties who may be listening. 





Methods of Transposing Wires. 


I have heard at various times, different opinions 
regarding transpositions in a telephone line. 

I claim that they should all be one way, cut left over 
right and as near as possiple to the measured places. 
I have heard that it made no difference whether they 
were left over right or right over left, so long as the 
wires change places with each other. I have seen a 
line transposed every ten poles, then it might run a 
mile without a transposition. Is that right? 


It makes no difference whether the wires, in transposing, 
are cut left over right or vice versa. The method of trans- 
posing does not kill the induction. It is neutralized by 
changing the position of the exposed wires at regular in- 
tervals, providing the telephone and inducing wires are at 
the same distance apart and there are no other disturbing 
factors such as high resistance joints and leakage. The dis- 
tances between transposition points should be equal, pro- 
viding all other conditions remain the same. 





Our Telephone Manners. 

A limousine draws up to the curb in front of Mr. 
Jones’ house. 

Mr. Smith, the owner of the car, to chauffeur: “James, 
find out if Mr. Jones is in.” 

James leaves the car, walks up the steps, and rings the 
bell. 

Mr. Jones and family are at breakfast. The bell rings. 
They pay no attention to it. It continues ringing. 

Mr. Jones, testily: “Confound that bell! Answer it, 
somebody. Mary, answer that bell and stop its infernal 
racket.” 

Mary goes to door and opens it suddenly. 

Mary: “Hello, what do you want?” 

Chauffeur: “Is this Mr. Jones’ house?” 

Mary: “Yes.” 

Chauffeur: “Is Mr. Jones in?” 

Mary: “Yes.” 

Chauffeur: “Wait a minute.” Chauffeur walks leisure- 
ly down the steps and opens the door of the limousine. 
“Yes, Mr. Jones is in.” 

Mr. Smith. “Tell him I would like to speak to him.” 

Chauffeur returns to the hall door. “Will you tell Mr. 
Jones to step out here please?” 

Mary, reappearing in the dining room: “Mr. Jones, 
someone wants to talk to you.” 

Mr. Jones: “Who is it?” 

Mary: “I'll find out.” 

Mary, returning to front door: “Who wants to talk to 
Mr. Jones?” 

Chauffeur: “Mr. Smith.” 

Mary, reappearing in the dining room: “Its Mr. Smith 
who wants to talk to you, Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones: “What Mr. Smith? I know about half a 
dozen of them.” 

Mary walks to front door: “What Mr. Smith is it?” 

Chauffeur: “Mr. Henry Smith.” 

Mary, reappearing in dining room: “It’s Mr. Henry 
Smith.” 

Mr. Jones: “Tell him I am at breakfast now, and ask 
him what he wants.” 

Mary, to chauffeur: “What does Mr. Smith want to 
talk to Mr. Jones about?” 

Chauffeur: “Wait a minute.” Walks down steps to car. 
“Mr. Jones wants to know what you want to talk to him 
about, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smith: “Tell him its about that fellow Robinson 
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who pretty nearly beat us out of house and home the other 
day.” 

Chauffeur, after walking up the steps: “He wants to 
talk to Mr. Jones about that fellow Robertson who beat 
him out of his house the other day.” 

Mary, reappearing in dining room: “Mr. Smith wants 
to talk to you about some fellow by the name of Roberts 
who beat him as he was coming out of his house a day or 
two ago.” 

Mr. Jones: “I don’t know anything about it, and I don’t 
know Henry Smith either, but I suppose I’ll have to talk 
to him.” Goes to door. “Hello, I am Mr. Jones.” 

Chauffeur: “Is this Mr. Jones?” 

Mr. Jones: “Yes.” 

Chauffeur: “Wait a minute.” Goes down the steps to 
the limousine. “Mr. Jones is in the hall now, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smith: “Tell him to wait a minute.” 

Chauffeur, after going up the steps: “Wait just a min- 
ute, Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Smith leisurely gets out of his car and walks up 
the steps. 

Mr. Smith: “Good morning, Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones: “Good morning, Mr. Smith.” 

They enter the hall, close the door, and begin a pleasant 
conversation. 

Another car draws up to the curb. Its owner, Mr. Ingus, 
walks up the steps and raps on the door. It opens. 

Mr. Ingus: “Does Mr. Brown live here?” 

Mr. Jones, viciously: “No, he doesn’t. Get away. Can’t 
you, see we're talking?” 

Mr. Smith: “Who is that fellow?” 

Mr. Jones: “I don’t know. Somebody is always but- 
ting in.” 

Mr. Ingus: “Aren’t you Mr. Brown?” 

Mr. Smith, savagely: “No, Mr. Brown isn’t here. Get 
out.” 

Mr. Ingus: “Well who are you then?” 

The door slams shut. Mr. Ingus turns and walks down 
the steps. 

Mr. Ingus, to his chauffeur: “Keep pounding on that 
door until you get Mr. Brown.” 





Copper Up to Sixteen Cents. 

Predictions of a fifteen cent copper metal market, which 
have been freely made for the past few weeks, have now 
been fulfilled. The United Metals Selling Co. and some 
of the independent producing selling companies have ad- 
vanced their quotations to sixteen cents. The new price rep- 
resents an advance of slightly more than four cents a 
pound over the low price at which transactions were made 
early last winter, and it is the highest point attained by 
electrolytic copper since September, 1907. Heavy buying 
of copper has been under way for some time, principally 
by domestic consumers, with the result that several of the 
leading selling and producing interests have disposed of 
practically their entire April and May outputs, while the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. is understood to have tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the market. 





Some Old Time Telephone Sets. 

A recent letter to TELEPHONY from Jesse Goostree, 
Franklin, Ky., states that he is the possessor of four tele- 
phones of a very old type. They bear the name, “The 
Electric Co.” and the date, May 27, 1879, which indicates 
that they are among the first sets which were put into com- 
mercial service. They are hand made, with carbon dia- 
phragms, while the coils are wound on wooden spools with 
a core in the center. They are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Mr. Goostree would like to know more about this 
type of set and also if they have any value as a relic. 





Remarks by Mr. Oldsubscriber. 

“Do you still smoke cigars?” asked Mr. Oldsubscriber, 
sticking his head in the door of the manager’s office. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the manager, pulling one out of his 
pocket and lighting it. “Do you?” 

“Well generally not,” replied Mr. Oldsubscriber some- 
what disappointedly, stepping into the room and occupying 
a chair. “I can’t afford it. You see experts on the political 
situation aren’t paid very well in these degenerate times. 
People don’t seem to give a fair sized whoop whether the 
best man is nominated or not. All they want is for some 
one to run that looks as if he could hold down the job 
fairly well, then they’ll vote for him and forget about it 
for another four years. How is business?” 

“Fair, just fair,’ answered the manager. 

“What’s the matter, some one order a telephone taken 
out, or did one of the hello girls run away with the wire 
chief?” 

“Nothing like that,” replied the manager. “But busi- 
ness is always dull election year.” 

“I know it,” said Mr. Oldsubscriber, “I just stopped in at 
Milt Macey’s to order a soup bone sent up. He said that 
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“A Twisted Pair.’’ 


business was so dull he could almost sleep through it. 
‘What’s the matter, Milt,’ I says, ‘are people all turning 
vegetarians, or did somebody skip out and forget to pay 
for a piece of liver?’ ‘Oh, it isn’t that,’ Milt says. ‘I 
sell just as much meat as ever and collections are all right 
too, for the good payers always pay and the poor payers 
are always behind anyhow, but business is always dull 
presidential year.’ 

“] never was much of a linguist,” continued Mr. Oldsub- 
scriber, warming up to his subject. “Of course I can 
speak English and American and understand George Ade, 
but I do wish I could understand the bee language. I 
have had bees interview me most pointedly, and I would 
like to catch some small bee of the honey variety and ask 
him what he thought of affairs in general. I presume he 
would put on a long face, carefully whet his stinger on 
one of his numerous hands, and tell me that the general 
outlook was rotten. ‘Why do you know,’ he would say, 
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‘in a presidential year there is never any honey in the 
buckwheat. We just told the queen to cut down on the 
hatching business, and beginning tomorrow we are going 
on half rations and work just afternoons.’ 

“You people who supply telephones and meat and other 
necessities of life don’t have to worry about hard times. 
Even though they do elect a president this year people are 
not going to give up eating, and as long as they have a 
breath left in their bodies they are going to use it in talk- 
ing. That means that the telephones will keep on ring- 
ing in the same old way, and every little ring helps. 

“You haven’t any right to talk about hard times and 
business being just fair. There is only one class of peo- 
ple that presidential years weight heavily upon.” 

“Who is that?” asked the manager. 

“The experts on the political situation,” answered Mr. 
Oldsubscriber. “This is their busy season, but they don’t 
get anything out of it. They puzzle their heads and lie 
awake nights trying to figure out ways for the two great 
parties to get out of dilemmas, and they sit out in front 
of the store, exposed to all kinds of weather, testing the 
strength of different political platforms, and worrying 
themselves sick over the foolhardy moves of some can- 
didates. Sam Bly and I have aged wonderfully the past 
three months for the strain has been terrible. But this 
afternoon we are going to neglect our duties and go fish- 
ing. I suppose the whole political fabric will be spread 
out all over the ground when we get back, but we are 
going to do it anyway. I figure that we will come home 
with a whole drayload of brain food, for if by any chance 
the fish know that this is presidential year they will all 
welcome the opportunity to commit suicide upon our 
hooks. If you happen to go by our house tonight about 
supper time, drop in and I’ll let you smell some fish that 
were caught by hand in the good old way.” 

“T’ll do it,” said the manager, “but before you go I 
want to reverse my former decision. Business is fine, and 
I am feeling so good over the outlook that I am passing 
around the cigars. Have one?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” answered Mr. Oldsubscriber. “And 
now to inveigle the fish into biting a half-drowned worm.” 





Jingles. 
Old Mother Hubbard, 
She went to the cupboard 
(This jingle you’ve heard years ago), 
But during those days 
They knew not our ways, 
Or conditions would not have been so. 


Had she lived in this age, 
When a ’phone’s all the rage, 
And found that the cupboard was bare, 
She would order by ’phone, 
And the poor doggie’s bone ; 
In a minute or two would be there. 


There was a young girl named Maria, 
Who had trouble in building the fire; 
The wood being green, she used kerosene, 
Now she’s gone where the fuel is drier. 


Had the folks whom this maiden did hire, 
When they found that their place was on fire, 
Kept perfectly calm, telephoned an alarm, 
They’d have saved everything but Maria. 
—Pacific Telephone Magazine. 
















From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Impulse Transmitter. 

E. Neuhold, Friedenau, nr. Berlin, Ger., 1,021,259, Mar. 26, 
1912; assigned to Firma Deutsche Telephonwerke, G. M. 
B. H., Berlin. 

An automatic calling key to take the place of the dial of the 
ordinary automatic telephone is the subject matter of this 
patent. It comprises a keyboard having a plurality of buttons 
adapted to transmit impulses, suitable means being provided 
so that the movement of the various push buttons is selectively 

limited. 





Face Mask for Telephone Use. 
L. C. Stockton, Denver, Col., 1,021,434, Mar. 26, 1912; assigned 
to Acme Utility Co., Denver. 

A telephone mask is herein provided, the object being to 
prevent the sound of the voice from being heard by others in 
the vicinity of the party telephoning. The mask may either 
be fastened to the head or to the mouthpiece of the telephone. 
The device has several cylindrical chambers, one within the 
other to carry out the purposes intended. 


Desk Telephone Arm. 
S. L. Van Akin, Jr., Liverpool, N. Y., 1,021,494, Mar. 26, 1912. 
This invention relates to a rotatably mounted desk equip- 





From Factory 


Frank B. Cook in New Offices. 

On the first of this month Frank B. Cook moved his of- 
fices from his former location in West Lake street, Chicago, 
into a building recently erected in the downtown district. 
He is located in the northwest corner on the sixth floor, 
thus obtaining the very best of light. The ‘offices occupy 
about three thousand square feet of floor space, and are well 
adapted for transacting the business of the company. About 
twenty-five persons are employed in the new offices. There 
are no private offices, so that unusually good ventilation 
may be obtained, as well as light in all sections. 

A complete line of samples will be on exhibition, so that 
customers may be shown all the various types of equip- 
ment which this company manufactures. The offices, which 

‘are located at 326 West Madison street in room 625, are 
convenient to most of the railroad stations and are also 
located in a rapidly growing section of the business district. 





Monarch Company Doing a Good Switchboard Business. 

Considerable activity in telephone exchangt installa- 
tions is indicated by the switchboard business recently se- 
cured by the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Shortly after this firm moved from Chicago to Ft. 
Dodge, a meeting of salesmen was held in the new gen- 
eral offices, and a list of possible switchboard buyers was 
compiled. This list showed that there were more switch- 
board prospects open at that date, than at any similar 
time for years past. Since this meeting, a number of the 
Prospects have been developed into orders, and the new 
factory of the Monarch company has been working day 
and night in order to supply the demand for its boards. 
Among the orders secured are four private branch ex- 
change boards for a municipal telephone system in Can- 
ada and two magneto exchange boards for towns in the 


ment that has vertically journaled bearings mounted on a table 
top, which carry a hollow arm rotatably mounted therein and 
extending through the table top. The arm has:a lateral offset 
above the table top and carries a transmitter and receiver. 
Slip rings are provided on the transmitter arm below the table 
top. The receiver and transmitter are connected to the circuit 
by means of the slip rings. 





Semi-Automatic Switchboard. 
H. L. Furr, Harrisonburg, Va., 1,020,818, Mar. 19, 1912. 

The invention herein is concerned with semi-automatic tele- 
phone systems in which the operator has means to set up a 
connection. ‘The actual switching mechanism includes a suit- 
able carrier and a plurality of multiple contact means together 
with a plurality of contact selectors or shiftable circuit making 
elements. These are positively movable from the carrier into 
a rim and vice versa and adapted to co-operate with the mul- 
tiple contact means. 





Telephonic Apparatus. 
E. A. Graham, Brockley, England, 1,020,898, Mar. 19, 1912. 
Watertight telephone apparatus is described in this patent. 
It is of the kind in which the transmitter, receiver and the 
electrical connections are mounted within a single casing. 


and Salesroom 


province of Quebec, Canada. Some other orders booked 
during the past few weeks are as follows: 

Dadeville, Mo., 100 line switchboard; St. Ansgar, Iowa, 
200 line; Winslow, IIl., 160 line; Crocker, Mo., 100 line; 
Woodbine, Iowa, 640 line; Logan, Iowa, 640 line; Rock- 
well City, Iowa, 640 line; Buffalo, Tex., 100 line; Gunter, 
Tex., 200 line, and Thorndale, Tex., 150 line. 





Johns-Manville Co. Issues New Catalogue. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York has just issued 
Catalogue No. 406, covering “Noark” enclosed fuses and 
protective devices. It comprises a book of some 330 pages, 
illustrated with cuts of the various types of enclosed fuses, 
cutouts, clips and other fuse accessories, Full information 
regarding the various fuses and accessories is given so 
that no difficulty can possibly be experienced in ordering. 

A Solderless Ground Rod. 

Telephone men will be interested in the announcement by 
the Insulator Arrester Co. of Duluth, Minn., of the new 
Superior solderless ground rod with which it is claimed an 
ordinary workman -may without trouble, make as good a 
ground connection as is given by a perfect soldered joint. 
It is not a connection plug only, but a rod complete with a 
connection key which is so made that it cannot be acciden~ 
tally separated from the rod. 

The two illustrations’ show the connection end of the new 
rod, Fig. 1 showing the rod method of holding the key in 
place during shipments. The expanded outer end of the 
connection key serves to prevent it from coming out of the 
rod and being lost. To make the connection with the ground 
wire it is only necesary to insert the wire in the slot and drive 
the key tightly into the hole as shown in Fig. 2. The grooves 
in the key are tapered so that the further the key is driven 
into the rod, the tighter it grips the wire. The grooves 
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are designed to take a No. 12 BWG wire, but a smaller wire 
could, no doubt, be effectively clamped into place if doubled 
up one or more times, depending upon its size. 

It is claimed that with this method of connecting the ground 
wire to the rod, a good contact is assured and that consid- 
erable time and labor are saved in making the connection. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

The new style ground rods are % in. in diameter and may 
be obtained in any standard length, plain or galvanized. 

The Insulator Arrester Co. also manufactures the well 
known “I G” lightning arrester, which has been on the market 
for three seasons and is gaining new friends everywhere. 
The company reports that the sales for 1911 were double the 
1910 output, and many operating companies have adopted it as 
a standard for rural line protection. 

Improvements have recently been made in the manner of 
fastening the side connecting wires in place, and the new 
method practically eliminates possibility of accidental loos- 
ening of the joint. 


Minerallac Electric Co.’s Exhibit at the Iowa Convention. 
One of the most interesting exhibits at the lowa conven- 
tion in Des Moines last weeK was that of the Minerallac 








Unity Insulators Under Test at Des Moines Convention. 


Electric Co., Chicago. The principal feature of the exhibit 
was the display of Unity insulators, the new type of com- 
bined insulator and pin which has recently been placed on 
the market by this company. 

To demonstrate the high insulating properties of this 
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xin, a high tension test was arranged. A wire was strung 
across the pins in the insulator grooves and another wire 
was fastened on top of the cross arm. A high potential 
was applied to the wire on the insulators and an arc was 
formed between the wires at the pole but was not in evi- 
dence at the insulators. 

A new insulating compound for low tension and tele- 
phone work was also exhibited. It is known as the Min- 
erallac No. 20 Compound and is used largely in potheads 
and terminals. The exhibit, which was in charge of J. R. 
Calhoun and J. C. Mench, attracted much attention, and 
many favorable comments were heard regarding the Unity 
insulators. 





A Handy Calendar for Construction Men. 

A convenient calendar of small size adapted to be car- 
ried on the person, is that issued by Mathias Klein & Sons, 
Canal Station 34, Chicago. To make sure that it will not 
be lost or mislaid, the calendar pad is mounted upon a 
piece of tough gummed paper. If the calendar is pasted 
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A Construction Man’s Calendar. 


in the owner’s hat, it will always be available for use and 
this method is also a very convenient way of carrying a 
calendar. The illustration shows the exact size of the 
calendars which will be sent to those desiring one upon ap- 
plication. 





Paragraphs. 

Hess & Son, manufacturers of Tinol, the well known com- 
bined solder and flux, announces their removal to new and 
larger quarters at 666 North Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Correy System & Aunit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is in- 
stalling its system of accounting for the Pitcher Telephone 
Co., Warren, Ill., which operates eight exchanges in that 
district. 

H. C. Stemin, sales and advertising manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently gave a talk, at the weekly meeting of the Roches- 
ter Ad Club, on “Technical Publicity.” 

Tue Etectrose Mrc. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is now located 
in its new plant in the Robert Gair building, adjacent to Brook- 
lyn Bridge. It is about 50 per cent. larger than their former 
plant, which was destroyed by fire three months ago. With in- 
creased facilities for manufacturing, the Electrose company is 
in position to make prompt deliveries on all orders. 

ALFRED F. Moore, 200 North Third street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., heralding the trout season, has sent out a 
folder showing an up-to-date athletic girl enjoying the 
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sport of Isaac Walton. In an outing suit of khaki, and high 
boots, a basket slung over her shoulder and her line cast, 
she stands in the water of a stream, smilingly awaiting her 
“luck.” She presents a picture which justifies the title of 
the folder “Something worth catching.” Upon opening the 
folder it is seen that the title also applies to the various 
Moore products which are listed therein. An addressed 
postal card provides a simple means of obtaining detailed 
information about the many different kinds of wire and 
cords used in electrical work. 

Tue Barrp Equipment Co., which manufactures Baird pay 
stations, time stamps and peg counters, has moved into a new 
factory at 3235 North Clark street, Chicago, where it has every 
facility for manufacturing its specialties. A new catalogue 
describing the various devices the firm handles will be sent 
upon request. 

THe Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., has sent out its April 
post card calendar, which carries the picture of an unusually 
beautiful Easter girl. A basket of American Beauty roses adds 
to the quality of her comeliness. High quality such as indi- 
cated by the card, is a feature of the wire carried in stock by 
this company, which is always glad to quote prices. 

Tue CHASE Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y., reports a 
record business for the month of March. Numerous repeat 
orders have been received, and the outlook for spring business, 
judged by actual orders in hand, is even better than was antici- 
pated. Early in the month the Chase Motor Truck Sales Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., placed an order for sixty-two trucks, of 
which six will be delivered to the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. at Aberdeen, S. D. 





The Van Expansion Bolt. 
A distinctive type of expansion bolt has been developed 
by C. B. Van Antwerp & Co., Fort Dearborn building, Chi- 

















The Van Expansion Bolt, 


cago. As shown in illustration, its principal feature is a 
flexible shell of composition metal within which is a cone. 

This is drawn up into the shell by a machine screw, thus 
exerting powerful expanding force. 

The shell has slightly raised ribs thus giving it stronger 
frictional grip with inner surface of hole. The Van ex- 
pansion bolt is very readily installed, being in one piece 
and requires merely a screw driver to anchor it securely. 
It has a temporary seal, covering the bottom to prevent 
dirt from clogging the threads of cone. Each part is ac- 
curately cast in steel dies. It is made in various sizes 
adapted for different purposes. 





Mercury Arresters Furnish Good Protection. 

The Mercury lightning arrester was first placed on the 
market in 1911, and a limited number were placed with fif- 
teen telephone companies. Recently these companies sent in 
reports on the arresters which they had installed last year. 
These reports are most flattering and in every instance the 
arresters were said to give perfect satisfaction, and to be the 
best protectors that the companies had so far used. 

Cases have been reported where during severe electrical 
storms, line wires were burned off and the arresters and in- 
truments left intact and in perfect working condition. This 
is. fairly good evidence of the effectiveness of the mercury ar- 
rester under the most severe conditions. 

The arrester, as may be seen from the illustration, consists 
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of two heavy glass cups mounted upon an aluminum ground 
plate. Mercury is placed in the cups and electrical connec- 
tion made with the ground plate by means of screws which 
fasten the cups to the base. Aluminum screw caps cover the 
cups and provide means for the line connections. Carbon 
posts are attached to the under sides of the screw caps and 
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The Mercury Lightning Arrester. 


extend into the cup nearly to the surface of the mercury. 
During a lightning discharge the mercury is drawn to the 
carbon posts, thus furnishing a low resistance path to earth. 
As soon as the normal conditions prevail upon the line, the 
mercury draws away from the carbon posts, thus removing 
the ground connection. 

The Butler Electric Co., Perry, Iowa, which manufactures 
this device, reports a gratifying number of orders from tele- 
phone companies which has tied the mercury arrester. 





A Mammoth Load of Cedar. 


The winter is the season of the year when cedar pole 
producing companies are the busiest in the woods. The 
cedar after being cut and trimmed is hauled on sleighs to 
convenient points for shipment to the storage yards. 

It is especially interesting to know what mammoth loads 
can be hauled by horses on ice roads made for logging op- 
erations, and the illustration shows very clearly one such 
load. The original photograph was sent to TELEPHONY by 
Page & Hill Co. with the statement that it shows what is 
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A Record-Breaking Load in the Cedar Woods. 


probably a record cedar load hauled by four horses. The 
picture was taken at the company’s Whitefish Junction, 
Minn., job, the past winter. 

The load contained 2,800 pieces averaging about 25 pounds 
each so that the total weight was in the neighborhood of 
70,000 pounds. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


PERSONAL. 


OTTO TROOST, who recently resigned his office with the 
Winona Telephone Co., Winona, Minn., is one of the pioneer 
Independent telephone men 
of the Middle West, having 
become interested in the 
Winona company when it 
was arn Independent con- 
cern, seventeen years ago. 
At the time of his resigna- 
tion he was_ secretary, 
treasurer and general man- 
ager of the company, which 
is now owned by the Bell. 
He was also an executive 
officer in the Phoenix Tele- 
phone Co., of Rushford, 
Minn., and the Inter-State 
Telephone Co. Mr. Troost 
early interested himself in 
the development of the 
telephone in the rural dis- 
tricts and has built a large 
number of lines throughout 
the country tributary to 
Winona. He has_ been 
prominent in the Independ- 
ent movement in Minnesota 
and the territory adjoin- 
. ing. 

When his retirement from 
the telephone field became 
known, the local papers 

Otto Troost. were inclined to speculate 

upon the line Mr. Troost 

might engage in. It was strongly hinted that the formation of a 

new Independent company was in view, but no confirmation of 

this has been obtainable. To TELEPHONY Mr. Troost merely 

says that, when he has reached a conclusion as to his future 
activities, he will announce it through these columns . 


BERTRAM M. DOWNS, who has been in the electrical field 
over twenty-six years, has become associated with the Hemin- 
gray Glass Co., of Covington, Ky. 

T. J. ROGERS has resigned as manager of the Hardin County 
Home Telephone Co., of Elizabethtown, Ky. He has been man- 
ager since April 1, 1910, having succeeded D. N. Jeffries. His 
successor has not yet been named. 


J. T. SHAW, assistant division commercial engineer of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., at San Francisco, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the new California State Rail- 
road Commission. Mr. Shaw’s new duties will have particular 
reference to the telephone public utility companies. 


FRANK L. PERRY, inventor of the duplex telephony and one- 
time business manager of the Western Electrician, recently ad- 
dressed the Advertising Club, of Baltimore, on ‘‘Publicity for 
Public Utility Companies and Popular Unrest.”’ 

Mr. Perry is, it is believed, only temporarily out of the tele- 
phone field, mainly for rest and recuperation. His many friends 
will welcome him gladly when he returns to the best business 
on earth. 

J. P. CRACRAFT, of the Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, 
Ill., was a caller at TELEPHONY’s Office this week, and in the 
course of a pleasant chat expressed the opinion that the Inde- 
pendent operating telephone companies of the country are in fine 
shape. ‘‘We hear much of a necessity to raise rates,’’ said Mr. 
Cracraft, ‘“‘but as a matter of fact it is surprising what successes 
are made by companies that charge a comparatively low rental 
for service. The telephone business is a mighty good business. 
I look for an active year in 1912, and am sure that conditions 
generally are improving all over the country.”’ 


M. H. CLAPP, superintendent of telegraph for the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., was born at Montague, Mass., in 1874. After 
attending the common and high schocls in Massachusetts, he 
graduated from the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, in 1895, 
with degree of B. S., electrical and mechanical engineering. After 
graduating, he worked for a year in the General Electric Co.’s 
shop, at Schenectady, N. Y., then eight years for the A. T. & 
T. Co. in various positions as inspector, district inspector, spe- 
cial agent, etc. 

He was with the independent telephone companies for three 
years in the Middle West, serving first as consulting engineer of 
a conference committee, composed of representatives of the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co., Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., New Long Distance Co., the Independent 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Louisville, Ky., the United States 
Telephone Co. and the Pittsburg & Allegheny Telephone Co. 

For a short time he was chief engineer of the Kinloch com- 
pany, at St. Louis, and then chief engineer of the Rochester 
Telephone Co., at Rochester, N. Y. Something over four years 
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ago he returned to the Bell interests and served one year as 
supervisor of maintenance for the A. T. & T. Co., at Chicago; 
for two and one-half years he was division superintendent for 
the A. T. & T. Co., at Chicago. A year ago last August he was 
made division superintendent of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., in the same city. He took up his work as superintendent of 
telegraph of the Northern Pacific Railway Co. on August 1, 1911. 
He is an associate member of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

It 1s understood that Mr. Clapp, as is his custom, has effectu- 
ally ‘‘made good” in his present position. 

MAJOR W. A. J. O’MEARA, formerly engineer-in-chief of the 
British post office, has been appointed engineering special com- 
missioner charged with the duty of examining and reporting upon 
the telephone and telegraph systems of Europe. The official 
notice to this effect states: ‘Major O’Meara has been engineer- 
in-chief of the post office since April, 1907, but unfortunately the 
state of his health is not such as to enable him to retain this 
office. W. Slingo, one of the assistant engineers-in-chief of the 
post office, has been appointed by the postmaster general to be 
engineer-in-chief, in succession to Major O’Meara.”’ 

Major O’Meara, who is forty-nine years of age, has fulfilled 
important military and civil duties both at home and abroad, 
and served with distinction during the South African War. In 
1902, while on leave in England, he was offered and accepted the 
position of assistant engineer-in-chief at the general post office, 
and in 1907 he was appointed engineer-in-chief in succession to 
Sir John Gavey, C. B. 

Major O’Meara was vice-president of the first International 
Telegraph and Telephone Technical Conference, at Budapest, in 
1908, and also took a prominent part in the second conference, 
held in Paris, in 1910. In September, 1909, he visited America 
for the purpose of studying and investigating the developments 
of telegraphy and telephony there, particularly automatic teleph- 
ony. Major O’Meara is a vice-president of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, president of the Institvtion of Post Office 
Engineers, vice-president of the British Science Guild, and an 
external member of the Board of Advisers in Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the University of London. 

During his term at the post office Major O’Meara was person- 
ally responsible for many important reforms of an administrative 
character, including the introduction of the ‘“‘Book of Regula- 
tions” into the engineering department, the unit maintenance 
cost system, and the recently launched unit construction cost 
system. In 1908 he reorganized the engineers’ sections through- 
out the country with advantageous results, and when the survey- 
ors’ and engineering districts were reorganized and brought into 
harmony on November 1, last, the engineers’ sections as ar- 
ranged in 1908 were, with relatively unimportant exceptions, used 
as the basis of the reorganization. 

W. SLINGO, who has been appointed engineer-in-chief to suc- 
ceed Major O’Meara, was appointed assistant engineer-in-chief 
about a year ago, the work of the telephone department being 
particularly allotted to him. Mr. Slingo, who is in his fifty- 
seventh year, has been in the telegraph service of the post office 
since 1870. From 1876 to 1898 he was identified with the Teleg- 
raphy School of Science, which he started, and at the latter date 
he was transferred to the engineering department. After being 
in charge of the continental communications for a number of 
years, he was, in 1903, appointed superintending engineer of the 
North Wales district. In September, 1910, he was transferred to 
London to take charge of the inventory work in connection with 
the transfer of the National Telephone Company’s business to the 
post office, which took place at the end of last year. Mr. Slingo 
has since then been chiefly occupied with the details of the trans- 
fer, and as the telephone branch is now by far the most impor- 
tant one of the engineering department, his appointment as 
engineer-in-chief on Major O’Meara’s retirement does not come 
as a surprise to his colleagues. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

ELK GROVE, CAL.—Farmers of Elk Grove have organized 
the Elk Grove Mutual Telephone Association and filed articles 
of incorporation. The directors are H. D. Owen, of Bruceville; 
R. J. Baker, George W. Foulks and George Schuneyer, of Elk 
Grove; and A. Johnson, of Franklin. 

CARLISLE, MD.—The Petersburg & Oxford Roads Rural Bell 
Telephone Co. has been formed to construct and operate about 
five miles of telephone line on the Petersburg & Oxford roads 
and the Baltimore Turnpike to Mt. Holly Springs. 

VERMONTVILLE, MICH.—The Farmers’ Independent Tele- 
phone Co. has procured a charter and has issued stock which 
has already been disposed of. Building operations will be com- 
menced this spring. 

WADENA, MINN.—The Eastern Wadena Telephone Co. has 
been organized, with Edward Larson, president; P. J. Rasmus- 
son, vice-president; Grant Wright, secretary; N. Neuerburg, 
treasurer. 

RULEVILLE, MISS.—The Burl Bayou Telephone Co. has been 
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incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by J. W. Riddell, T. B. 
Brown and others. 

WILLS POINT, TEXAS.—The Clark Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated to build a line from Canton to Clark, six miles 
northeast. The president is W. E. Bateman; vice-president, H. 
J. Searle; secretary, F. B. Nash; managers, W. J. Jennings and 
W. Overturf. 

MANSFIELD, WASH.—A company has been formed at Mud 
Springs to construct and operate a rural telephone line among 
farmers there and connecting with the exchange at Mansfield. 


FINANCIAL. 


DIXON, ILL.—The Dixon Home Telephone Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. 

ROCHELLE, ILL.—The Rock River Telephone Co. has declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent. 

MT. ZION, IND.—The Mt. Zion Telephone Co. has paid a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. 

WINTERS, TEXAS.—The Independent Telephone Co., it is re- 
ported, will increase its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. Many 
improvements are contemplated. 

GREEN RIVER, ONT.—The Markham & Pickering Telephone 
Co. has inereased its dividend from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. 


FRANCHISES. 


WINONA, MINN.—The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, having been granted a franchise to 
establish long-distance connections only in this city, will shortly 
install a number of booths in public places throughout Winona. 


NEWBERG, OREGON.—The city council has granted a fran- 
chise to the Chehalis Mutual Telephone Co. The company has 
already begun to install its plant. 

FRANKLIN, VA.—The city has granted a fifteen-year fran- 
chise to W. N. McAnge, Jr., who also has telephone franchises 
at Courtland and Boykins, Va. Mr. McAnge proposed to rebuild 
the system and erect an exchange at Courtland. 

CHEHALIS, WASH.—Lewis county commissioners have grant- 
ed a franchise to E. E. Coons and W. T. Justice. The local 
service will be extended into the territory between Riffe and 
Morton, forty miles east of Chehalis. 

MONTEREY, MEXICO.—Juan Farias and Manuel Guajardo, of 
this city, have been granted a concession for the installation of 
a new telephone system here. They are organizing a company 
to carry out the work. 


ELECTIONS. 


SMITHVILLE, ARK.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co, 
has elected the following officers: W. G. Goff, president; Dr. 
John R. Barnett, vice-president; H. F. Black, secretary; J. Abec, 
treasurer, 

ELK GROVE, CAL.—The Elk Grove Union Telephone Co. 
has elected the following directors: H. B. Owen, Andrew John- 
son, George W. Foulks, R. J. Baker and George H. Schlmeyer. 

DENVER, COLO.—The directorate of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the ensuing year is as follows: 
E. B. Field, E. B. Field, Jr., Philip Hamlin, Crawford Hill, A. 
V. Hunter, E. S. Kassler, and Lawrence C. Phillips, Jr., of Den- 
ver; Theodore N. Vail and U. N Bethell, of New York; W. L. 
Graham, of Pueblo; and W. S. McCormick, of Salt Lake City. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The annual meeting of the Southern 
New England Telephone Co. has been held at New Haven and 
the following officers were elected: President, John W. Alling; 
vice-president and general manager, James T. Moran; secretary 
and treasurer, Andrew H. Embler. 

ATLANTA, GA.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., held in New York, the 
board of directors was re-elected, and J. Epps Brown was add- 
ed to the number. The present officers of the company, whose 
headquarters are in Atlanta, were also re-elected. 

The directors are W. T. Gentry, F. A. Bethell, T. N. Vail, W. 
H. Wolverton, C. H. Wilson, E. J. Hall and J. Epps Brown. 

The officers are: W. T. Gentry, president; J. Epps Brown, 
vice-president and general manager: J. M. B. Hoxsey, vice- 
president; C. J. Holditch, auditor; T. O. Webb, treasurer; and 
A. Maupin, secretary and assistant treasurer. 

BARDOLPH, ILL.—At a recent meeting of the Bardolph Tele- 
phone Exchange the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, H. K. Ogden; secretary, H. B. Smith; 
treasurer, N. A. Bryan. 

DAVIS, ILL.—At a recent meeting of the People’s Mutual 
Telephone Co., the following officers were elected: President, 
A. Swenson, of Durand; treasurer, Fred Alberstett, of Davis; sec- 
retary, Daniel Thiel, of Pecatonica. 

IROQUOIS, ILL.—The Iroquis Telephone Co. has elected the 
following officers: Geo. D. Gibson, president; L. C. Muller, sec- 
retary; Verna Flescher, treasurer. 

LAWN RIDGE, ILL.—The Lawn Ridge Telephone Co. has elect- 
ed officers and directors as follows: President, Chas. Timmons; 
secretary-treasurer, F. H. Cornell; manager, O. W. Hurd; J. W. 
Green and Theodore Roll, directors. 

TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Christian County Telephone Co., C. M. Parker, of Taylor- 
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ville, and Warren Penwell, of Pana, were elected directors for 
three years. Officers were elected as follows: President, War- 
ren Penwell, of Pana; vice-president, L. D. Hewitt, of Taylor- 
ville; secretary, J. S. Eaton, of Owaneco; treasurer, C. M. 
Parker, of Taylorville. 

BLUFFTON, IND.—The Liberty Center Telephone Co. held the 
annual stockholders’ meeting re-elected the following directors: 
John Deen, William Arnold, J. P. Mounsey, L. A. Minnear, and 
H. B. Clark. 

BIDWELL, IOWA.—The Bidwell Mutual Telephone Co. has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
B. F. Johnston; vice-president, C. R. Chisman; secretary and 
treasurer, G. H. Chisman; directors, Rolla Lewis, John Locke, and 
Roy Gates. 

KEOSAUQUA, IOWA.—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Keosauqua Switchboard Co. the old officers were re-elect- 
ed as follows: President, E. E. Smith; vice-president, B. S. 
Ream; secretary-treasurer, A. C. Minear. This company is com- 
posed of eight mutual rural telephone companies centering at 
Keosauqua. 


MONMOUTH, IOWA.—At the annual meeting of the Keystone- 
Monmouth Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: 
D. B. Staggs, president; D. A. Bristol, treasurer; H. R. Miller, 
secretary; Joseph Kosticheck and P. O. Logan, directors. 


RADCLIFFE, IOWA.—The stockholders of the Radcliffe Mutual 
Telephone Co. have elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: M. L, Hatlestad, president; F. Stukenberg, vice-president: 
H. D. Himmel, treasurer; C. E. Myers, secretary and manager: 
A. J. Jones, P. J. Hoffman, H. A. Drake, H. H. Hagen and P. 
T. Friest, directors. 

SAC CITY, IOWA.—The stockholders of the Sac City Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. have elected the following directors for the 
ensuing year: Fred Pellersels, F. R. Hiersche, Wm. Pitstick, Jas. 
Comstock, L. L. Mann, Geo. Hein, W. W. Rhoads, L. M. Barn- 
hill and N. J, Wilson. Fred Pellersels was chosen president; 
Wm. Pitstick, vice-president; and F. R. Hiersche, secretary- 
treasurer. 

STANTON, IOWA.—At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: A. A. Peterson, pres- 
ident; L. J. Newman, vice-president; H. M. Dirrim, secretary; 
J. S. Olander, treasurer. 

WALNUT, IOWA.—At the annual meeting of the Marne & Elk 
Horn Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: S. H. 
Mutum, president; A. P. Hansen, vice-president; H. Johnson, sec- 
retary and manager. 

BAVARIA, KANS.—The Citizens Mutual Telephone Co. has 
held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
President, G. Veltman; vice-president, A. E. Lewis; secretary, 
R. E. Terry; treasurer, C. A. Olson. The directors are A. F. 
Komarek, C. L. Harris, Russell Bell, William Schumaker and 
Frank Bartell. 

HOME CITY, KANS.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Home City Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, John Hartmen; vice-president, 
Charles Noller; secretary, S. C. Harry; treasurer, D. H. Beavers. 

McCUNE, KANS.—The McCune Telephone Co. has elected the 
following officers and directors: President, Barton Deill; vice- 
president, John M. Garvey; secretary, W. T. Highland; treasurer, 
Cc. F. Calhoun; Edward Munday, David A. Weathers, W. E. Gregg. 
T. R. Landis was appointed superintendent. 


MUSCOTAH, KANS.—The stockholders of the Atchison Coun- 
ty Mutual Telephone Co. have re-elected all the old officers for 
the ensuing year, as follows: J. N. Roach, president; C. C. 
Hart, treasurer; and Homer N. Rice, secretary. 

RUSSELL, KANS.—The Saline Valley Telephone Co, has elect- 
ed the following directors: J. T. Harrell, E. E. O’Brien, R. P. 
Dickinson, C. L. Smith, L. A. Branson, J. H. Jack and George 
Zimmerman, 


RUSSELL, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the Russell & 
Gorham Telephone Co. the following directors were elected: 
F. C. Ball, Joseph Polcyn, William Ringeisen, Jr., A. J. Olson, 
John McConnell, W. C. Harris, W. T. Foster, W. E. Baxter and 
B. D. Corwin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONARGA, ILL.—Meetings have been held here with a view to 
organizing an Independent telephone company to buy out the 
Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co. 

PLAUCHEVILLE, LA.—A meeting of the people of this vicin- 
ity has been held to form a telephone company to operate be- 
tween Plaucheville and Lake Choupique. 

McEWEN, TENN.—The organization of a rural telephone sys- 
tem with a central switching station at McEwen, is being agi- 
tated by the farmers for this county. 

CREWS, TEX.—O. 8S. Johnson has bought the Crews tele- 
phone system from R. S. Willis. 


TEXARKANA, TEX.—The Texarkana Telephone Co. has been 
taken out of the hands of the receiver and the following offi- 
cers have been elected: John J. Lentz, Columbus, Ohio, presi- 
dent; James F. Rochelle, secretary; A. C. Stuart, vice-president, 
treasurer, and general manager. 

KELOWNA, B. C.—H. H. Millie has sold his local and rural 
plant to the Okanagan Telephone Co. The consideration was 
about $5,000. 








In the Rural 


The many friends, in Princeton and vicinity, of Dr. 
Skinner will be pleased to learn that the doctor has at 
last secured a telephone line right on the Princeton-Le- 
Claire line, after overcoming numerous obstacles.—Prince- 
ton (Ia.) Journal. 

The North Logan Telephone Co. moved the phones of 
F. C. Ellis, John Brown and Harry Conklin (the Ross place) 
off of line seven and put on line three—Onion Creek Cor- 
respondence Iola (Kan.) Register. 

Next week the Independent Telephone Co. will install 
a new switchboard in the office in this place.—Walnut (IIl.) 
Leader. 

The Cherry Fork Telephone Co. held a meeting and they 
decided to have but one switchboard, that being at Hanna. 
—Hanna City Item Glasford (Ill.) Gazette. 

E. L. Edwards, manager of our local telephone exchange, 
with his good wife went to Chicago Tuesday morning, where 
they visited with friends for a few days. Of course they 
went to see “The Woman,” that telephone play, while in 
the city—Lake Geneva (Wis.) Herald. 

The Rural Telephone Co. of Backus is being kept pretty 
busy. In all twenty-eight telephones have been installed.— 
Brainerd (Minn.) Tribune. 

The Northwestern Telephone Co. is finding this section 
a very profitable field. Many orders are coming in for tele- 
phones and 16 orders have been received from this village. 
A new cable will have to be strung soon to care for busi- 
ness.—Mokena Item Joliet (Ill.) News. 

The two telephone systems at Leavenworth have merged. 
It is coming in all the towns. The Bell company, when it 
had a monopoly, had the rates too high. When the Inde- 
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pendents started they got the rates too low. There must be 
an adjustment somewhere.—Tonganoxie (Kan.) Mirror. 

The telephone exchange at Good Hope now has a new 
switchboard of the latest pattern.—Bushnell (Ill.) Demo- 
crat. ' 

The telephone company has granted their central girls 
a seven-hour day and added one girl to the force —Herrin 
Item Murphysboro (Ill.) Independent. 

John Leffler, our telephone lineman for No. 271, has over- 
hauled our line again. If every line had as good a man on 
the job subscribers could afford to pay the raised switching 
fees. Then all the blame would not be laid to Central.— 
Grand Central (Ia.) Democrat. 

Two new telephone lines are being run in Smithfield cen- 
tral—the Shoo Fly line and one called the Last Chance line. 
—Smithfield Item Lewistown (Ill.) Democrat. 

Miss Salida Severson, who has for quite a while presided 
at the “trouble” and “information” telephones at the Dakota 
Central offices, severed her connection with the company 
to take up a position at Lemmon, as stenographer and as- 
sistant in an insurance office there. She has held her posi- 
tion here for two and a half years—Aberdeen (S. Dak.) 
News. 

W. R. Gray and J. W., C. L. and P. H. Carroll put up a 
new telephone line last week, which is a private line be- 
tween Mr. Gray and J. W. Carroll. They each had tele- 
phones on other lines, but had to call central to get each 
other, so they concluded to get more closely associated, 
which is very nice and also handy, as they work together 
considerable and can also visit on the line without butting 
into other folks’ business.—Shelbyville (Mo.) Herald. 
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The stockholders of the Polar Telephone Company are in the swamps looking for poles. 
wire can be strung. The switchboard of the new telephone company will be at Kellogg’s store—Antigo (Wis.), Item. 
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